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The Outlook. 


Before this paper reaches our readers the Presi- 
dent will probably have approved the Army and 
vetoed the Judicial bill. Both bills were origin- 
ally accompanied by ‘‘riders,” 7. e., 
legislation, were vetoed and have passed Congress 
in an amended form. The Arwy bill forbids the 
use of public moneys to pay for the support of 
soldiers ‘‘as a police” at the polls. The pbrase is 
possibly analogous; the President interprets it as 
providing against a use which has pever been 
practiced, ani therefore does not object toit. He 
thinks it, by implication, recognizes his right and 
duty to use them in protection of citizens in case 
of necessity. 
any money to pay general or special deputy mar- 
shals for services at elections. As the law pro- 
vides for the appointment of such marshals, the 
President—rightly, as it -eems to us—regards this 
provision as an attempt to prevent him from 
executing a law which, by the Constitution, he 
is required to execute. It remains to be seen 
whether Congress will pass tbe bill without this 
clause, or will adjourn and leave the country 
without Federal courts. 











Senator Blaine, instead of a speech, gives the 
New York merchants a letter on the decay of 
American commerce. Whatever may be thought 
of his proposed remedy, his diagnosis will be 
generally accepted. He shows that in 1857 five- 
sevenths of all our exports and imports were 
carried in American ships, whilst in 1878 Ameri- 
ean ships carried less than two-sevenths and 
foreign ships more than five-sevenths. He attrib- 
utes this change partly to the fact of the war and 
the depredations of Confederate cruisers, partly to 
the change from wooden to iron bottoms and 
from sailing to steam ve-sels. He emphasizes the 
importance of Americans building a commercial 
marine, which he regards as essential to the pres- 


“Editors of the | 


general | 


The Judicial bill forbids the use of | 


| 


| ervatiou of the Americau Navy, and he proposes, 
| in order to revive our decayed commerce. first to 
| maintain our present navigation laws as a protec- 
| tion to the builders of wooden ships; and, second- 
| ls, to enact what we may call a general subsidy 
| law, providing that any man or company who 
| will build in an American yard, of American 
| material, by American mechanics, a steamship of 
| 3.000 tons, and sail her from any port of the 

United States to any foreign port, stall receive for 
a monthly line of mail $25 per mile per annum for 
the sailing distance between the two ports. He 
| thinks that such a policy would awaken interest 
| and develop enterprise all along our coast, and 
predicts, as the result, lines of American steamers 
from all our large Atlantic ports to Western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, South America, the 
West Indies, etc. He cites the example of foreign 
countries—Great Britain, which is paying an an- 
nual subsidy to such lines of $3,700,000; France, 
paying &4.500.000: Italy, $1 500,000, and Austria 
and Belgium smaller sums—and he argues that 
such a policy would be in accordance with the 
course which we have pursued in fostering the 
| great internal railroad system. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Blaine is always belligerent, and even in 
| treating of commerce he regards Great Britain 


| as a foe to be fought, and winds up his letter with 
| a significant sentence: ‘‘ We must arm with the 
| weapons of Achilles in a contest with Achilles 
himself.” Thisis the one wisfortune in all Pro- 
tectionist arguments. They treat other nations, 
not as friends, not as a community of nations, 
but as foes, and regard it as an axiom that the 
| prosperity of one country must be in inverse ratio 
to the prosperity of its nearest neighbor. Mr. 
Blaine is right in saying that ‘‘the argument for 
tree ships applies with equal force to the free ad- 
mission of all dutiable articles which are not ex- 
| Clusively on areveuue basis.” If it is the business 
of Government to subsidize any industry, it may 
well undertake to subsidize that of ship-building 
and ship-sailing. For ourselves, we have greater 
confidence in the wisdom of New York merchants 
and Maine shipbuilders in fostering commerce and 
commercial interests than in that of the average 
Congressman. Mr. Blaine’s statement, that of 
our railroad capital Government bas supplied 
| three per cent. and private enterprise ninety- 
seven, 1s a two-edged sword that cuts both ways 
| The best economists are all agreed that one princi- 
pal cause of our ‘‘ hard times” is the extravagant 
amount of capital which we have locked up in 
railroad enterprises. They needed no govern- 
| mental fostering. Without it, the nation would 
have fewer miles of railroad but also fewer 
strikes and tramps. If private enterprise can 
produce ninety-seven per cent. of our rail- 
roads, it may be safely entrusted to furnish one 
hundred per cent. of all the steamships and clip- 
per lines America needs. 


Prince Louis Napoleon’s campaign in South 
Africa has come to a sudden and tragic termina- 
tion. Ina reconnoitering expedition he was sur- 
prised by some Zulus, and befcre he could remount 
was thrust through the heart by Zulu spears. 
Seventeen wounds were found on the recovered 
body. The Imperial faction in France have re- 
solved not to disband; they will continue their 
agitation. But it is the misfortune of a party 
which crystallizes, not about a principle, but 


wounded in his death. The final result can hardly 
fail to be a fusion of Imp2rial and Monarchical 





about a person, that it is generally mortally | 


leaders, and a considerable loss of popular pres- | 


tige and power to the former. Every American 
mother will fe-la keen and pitiful sympathy for 
the widowed mother in this last sorrow, which 
leaves the once envied Empress of France the 
most sorrowful woman in Europe. 


Rumors of warin Mexico. The commander of 
that portion of the army which was stationed in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital has * pro- 

ounced” against Diaz. The fact that his flight 
was almost simultaneous with bis pronunciamento 
is an indication that he was not able to carry the 
army with him, and that his revolution is likely to 
be a fiasco; perhaps it is only the peculiar Mexi- 
can method of maneuvering for the Presidential 
election which takes place next year. Srill, one 
can never tell how great a storm may grow in 
Mexico's electric atmosphere out of a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand. 


The Kbedive of Egypt still appears to be master 
of the situation, though he holds his office by a 
somewhat uncertain tenure. In reply to the de- 
mand for his abdication, he has referred the 
French Consul to the Porte, who diplomatically 
declares that it would gladly allow Ismail Pacha 
to abdicate voluntarily, but cannot enforce his 
abdication in the present condition of affairs. It 
remains to be seen whetber France or England, or 
the two combined, will back the demand by more 
energetic measures. 


Disestablishment is making steady progress in 
Great Britain. The latest number of the ‘‘ Non- 
conformist” brings us reports of the proceedings 
of the Free Church Assembly in Edinburgh, and 
a contemporaneous ‘‘ breakfast” of the Scottish 
Disestablishment Association. At the former, 
a resolution declaring that ‘‘ the connection sub- 
sisting between the Church now established and 
the State is wholly indefensible, and ought, with 
as little delay as possible, to be brought to a ter- 
mination,” was carried, amid cheers, by a vote of 
362 to 106. Later, at the ‘: breakfast,” it was re- 
solved that ‘*it is the duty of Scotechmen to press 
disestablishment as a practical question of poli- 
tics, with a view to the forthcoming election.” 
The objection to thus mixing religion and poli- 
ties received very small consideration. Recent 
statistics show that but little more than half the 
Scottish people telong to the Established Church 
of Seotland. When an ecclesiastic injustice be- 
cowes so considerable as that, the pressure for re 
form is sure to become by wise agitation invin- 
cible. 


Whilst philanthropy has been discussing meas- 
ures for the relief of the Eastern overcrowded 
cities, religion has inaugurated one. On last 
St. Patrick’s Day, a convention was ‘held in 
Chicago to consider the question of Irish Roman 
Catholie Colonization, and out of this conven- 
tion grew a Colonization Association, which has 
the apparent sanc*ion of the leading Roman 
Catholie clergy of the country. It proposes to 
raise a capital stock of $100,000, nearly half of 
which is already secured. It intends to secure a 
large tract of land—say fifty thousand acres — 
plough up forty acres on each farm, build a smai! 
cottage, and place the farms thus started at the 
disposal of colonists wbo have shown thrift and 
enterprise on small means; who are good, sober, 
industrious men; who can be relied upon in a few 
years to pay for the land and its improvements. 
It will also furnish them with tools at low prices 
and on credit. A little over half the land will be 


sold at cost price, the rest remaining in the hands 
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| l 
of the association to be sold at an advance price, | of Thackeray or Haw‘horne or E. P. Roe rather | formed his proceeding into one against the bishop 


and thus furnish a profit to the stockholders. A 
meeting was held in this city, three weeks since, 
to quicken the interest in this enterprise, at 
which Judge Brady presided, and addresses were 
made by Bishop Ireland, Bishop Spaulding, and 
John Kelly. The success of the enterprise will 
depend upon the raising of the full sum of a 
buudred thousand dollars, all subscriptions being 
conditioned thereon. 


There are two serious objections to this scheme, 
though they may perhaps counteract each other. 
The sooner Irish-Awericans forget that they are 
Irish, and only remember that they are Americans, 
the better for them and for their adopted ccuntry. 
An appeal like that of Bishop Ireland, to join in 
the colonization scheme in order that they may 
be ‘‘ the masters of a great portion of the coun- 
try’ may be immediately effective but is not 
permanently beneficial. We do not want a lit'le 
Ireland in the heart of America. 
attempt to unite benevolence with business rarely 
succeeds, though if any organization could com. 
mand success for such an enterprise it would be 
that of the Roman Catholic Church; but that 
even that body does not escape the danger of 
such a combiuation is evinced by the case of 
Bishop Purcell, of Ciucinnati. Nevertheless, the 
importance of transferring the idle population 
of our great mining and manufacturing towns in 
the East to the untilled agricultural regions of 
the West is so great that we are inclined to 
welcome any mechanism which promises to effect 
it, however subject to just criticism it may be. 








SUMMER READING. 


NEw YORK, May 21, 1579. 
Editor of the Christian Union : 

DeEaR Sir: I spend a portion of the summer in the coun- 
try, recuperating for my city work. I am anxious to make 
it as valuable to my family and myself as I can, and it 
has occurred to me, in reading your valuable paper and 
seeing the interest you appear to take in all that tends to 
the welfare of your subscribers, to ask you for a full list of 
what I may term summer books. | mean books appro- 


priate to summer and country reading, books that will | : 7 : 
| more quiet than our town and city life afford. 


Among 
| fascinating than the life of Cibarles Kingsley. 
| Now is a good time to jaunt farther than your 


lead to a greater interest in Nature, and that will make my 
wife and children more interested in the simple pleasures 
of country life. 

Thanking you: in advance for any consideration you may 


give this letter, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
\ E sent your letter to the principal Aweri- 
can publishers, and we print their replies 
on pages 574 and 575 of this issue. These replies 
do not give an absolutely complete list; for one 
or two houses are not represented. either because 


A: F.'E: 


reading or becau-e they had so much that they 
knew not how to choose. And some of those 
whose lists are there given have only afforded a 
hint of the contents of their summer library. 
Nevertheless this page of Books for Summer Read- 
ing is tolerably comprehensive, and if it is nota 
complete list of all American books for the season, 
it contains, we believe, not a single one that is not 
in its line meritorious. Without attempting te 
supplement this list, or to discriminate in it, we 
add here some practical suggestions as to the 
ehoice of books for summer reading. 

I. By all means take some hooks with you 
when you g® into the country. A book is, some- 
times, and for some moods, the very best kind 
of a companion. It is quiet. It is never intrusive. 


It is ready to alk when you want conversation, | 


aud to be silent when speech is burdensome. 
And summer in the country is the very best time 


which is quiet, reflective, meditative. When the 
niind is placid it is in the best mood to take im- 
pressions of the higher truths, the interior truths, 
of nature and of human life. 

Il. There are no novels advertised on this page 
of Summer Reading, not because novels are to be 


eschewed, but because a page of the Christian | 


Union would not be adequate to giv: the names 
of even the good ones. And among good novels 
there is no discrimination practicable except that 
of the mood and fancy of the reader. A novel is 
a good companion for summer rest; but it should 
be a novel of quiet life rather than of intense 
action; a novel of nature rather than of dram- 
atic art; a novel with the fragrance of the fields 
rather than that of the theater upon it; a novel 


| out soul cannot be made to believe it. 





Moreover, the | 


| the stones in the mwountains, the flowers in 
| meadows—books like Dana’s ‘‘Corals and Coral 





than of Charles Reade or Mrs, Southworth, 


good company for the mountain, the field. or the 
surf. Nature has a soul; though some men with- 
There is a 
heart in nature, a voice from nature, an expres- 
sion in nature’s face. The mountain is something 
more than a mere pile of mineral; the clouds are 


/something more than mere shifting forms of va- 


por. There is a temple, and a God in the temple 
—thongh no idol. And there are prophets of this 


| invisible Presence as truly prophets as ever were 
| Hebrew 

Thoreau do more than write of nature; they cul- 
‘tivate in him who reads them a faculty of hear- 
| ing what nature bas to say; 
| to nature’s heart; and their pages are always best 
| read by the side of the great book on which they 


seers. A Warner, a Burroughs, or a 


they bring him near 


comment, 

1V. Nature has another aspect, that which she 
presents to the observation. It is astonishing 
how much there is in a single copse, how much 


mon eyes ordinarily fail to see! He who opens 
your eyes to the before unseen renders you im- 
measurable service. Books that teach you, or 
enable you to teach your children, to study the 
shells by the sea-shore, the ferns at the brookside, 
the 


Islands,” Hulme’s ‘** Familiar Wild Fiowers,” the 
works of Figuier, Dr. Brebm’s ‘** Book of Birds,” 
or Damon’s ‘‘ Ocean Wonders ”*—ought to have a 
place in every country library and in every tour- 
ist’s satchei. 

V. But there is also a large range of books 


| which are not directly interpreters of nature, but 


which are admirable companions for summer 
jauuts and journeyings. Now is a good time io 


take up such a book as Froude’s Cesar, or Na- | 
| settled law, gravely weakens the power and means 


pier’s Correspondence, which has, perhaps, been 
waiting for a quiet opportunity in vain for the last 
two or three months Now is a good time to 
make the acquaintance of some of the great and 
good meu whose lives need for their best study 


these you cannot fied anything more 


purse will allow you to journey in fact, by making 


| a tour round the world with such awriter as Dr. 
| Field, or a special journey to some special country 
| with such a guide as Helen Hunt or the author of 


‘*One Summer ” or a leisurely trip in sume such 
unexplored place us Mr. Stevenson fouuad in his 


: | ‘* Travels with a Donkey in the Cévennes.” 
they had uothing specially adapted to summer | 


Ip brief, almost any bowk that does not require 
study, and that can be read through in the course 
of a summer’s resting, aud that will deflect your 
mind from its accustomed channel- of thought, is 
a good book to add to your summer library. Your 


purse, your time, and your inclination are the | 
And even avery small purse does | 


only limits. 
not put very narrow limits on your expenditures 
so long as such series of paper-covered books at 
various prices, from fifteen to fifty cents, and in- 
cluding such authors as Ruskin and Charles 


| Lamb, are afforded to the American public by the 
, American publishers. 








REGULATING THE RECTORS. 
\CCLESIASTICAL circles in England are 
stirred by the litigation of a question whether 
a bishop 1s compellable by law to prosecute a 


| clergyman of his diocese who carries ritualistic 
for certain kinds of reading. especially for that | 


practices in bis church beyond permission of law, 


| or whether he may exercise his official discretion. 
The London 
| umns to report and editorial review of a decision 
|in favor of the bishops just rendered by the 
| Court of Appeal, justly says that the question is 


, 


‘* Times,” which devotes four col. 


of a fundamental cuaracter. and affects the very 
essence of a bishop's authority. 


The lawsuit has arisen out of a complaint pre- | 


ferred by a parishioner of Clewer, in Berkshire, publish during the summer months a series of articles 


against the rector of the church there located, for 
departure from the course of the church service 


pleint was first submitted 'o the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, under whose authority the accused clergy- 
man holds his preferment. But as the bishop 


' delayed or declinéd to act, the complainant trans- 


| different ritualistic rule, was inexpedient. 


| himself, before the Queen’s Bench division, for 
Ill, Books interpretative of nat»re are always | 


neglect of his duty as bishop to institute the in- 


| quiry demanded into the ritualistic practices of 


the rector. Laying no great stress upon bis rea- 
sons for withholding action—which appear to 


_have been that the rector impeached was an aged 


and respected clergyman; that his administration 
of the service, though not denied to be contrary 
to law, was consonant to the feelings and wishes 
of a majority of bis parishioners, and that the 
complainant was unsupported by others—the 
bishop made the broad claim that, by the acts of 
Parliament, official discretion is given to each 
bishop to prosecute complaints of this sort arising 
in his diocese, or not, as he sees fit; and that, if he 


| does not approve a prosecution, the secular courts 


have not authority to compel him to bexin one. 
A decision of the Queen’s Bench reudered against 
him upon this claim was taken, by appeal, to the 


| Court of Appeal, where it has been reversed, the 


discretionary authority claimed being, in the lat- 


| ter court, fully conceded. 
even in a single square foot of grass, which com- 


The judges of the Queen’s Bench considered 
that the authority conferred upon the bishops to 
prosecute was one which each bishop was in duty 


| bound, for the interests of the Church and of the 
| public, to exercise whenever a proper complaint 
was made; that the laity had the right to claim 
this, in order that uniformity of worship, so far 
|as prescribed by law, might be practically at- 


tained; and that to allow each bishop to be a law 
unto Limself, and each diocese to be subject to a 
The 
Court of Appeal decides that the statute law of 
the kingdom does vest that discretionary author- 
ity in the bishops, and leaves the question ot 
cowpelling observance or disregarding violations 


of the laws governing the liturgy to the bishops’ 


discretion. 
It is evident that this view, if adhered to as 


of the Crown to confine the congregations of the 
Established Church within prescribed forms of 
worship. At the first, its tendency may be to 
allow ritualism to grow within any diocese whose 
bishop may favor or tolerate it. Iv its later oper- 


| ation, and as individual thought and belief in the 


congregations gain strength to influence Episcopal 
action and authority, it must tend toward liberty 
in all directions. Bishops are but men; they feet 
the warmth and throb of the popular wish. The 
doctrine of the Court of Appeal gives them leave 
to act upon it. Immediately, it will encourage 
and shelter the ritualists. Ultimately, it must 
equally foster and strengthen Evangelical prog- 


| ress; the Brookses and the Tyngs of the Estab- 


lishment will find themselves favored by sucha 
rule as soon as they make their principles appre- 
ciated and loved in their congregations. It will 
prove to be a step toward religious freedom in 
the parishes. 








NOTES. 


In this number of the Christian Union Mr. Abbott 
gives some account of a novel ministerial meeting 
among the Catskills, Miss M. E. Bennett contributes a 
tender poem which will find an echo in the hearts 
of many to whom the graduativg scenes of this 


| year recall only sad recollections, and Sydney Byrne 
| gives, in a specimen oration, some very practical 
| suggestions to graduates, both men and women. 


Dr. 
Chamberlain tells us how he keeps cool in India, and 


| makes us wish for some of his conveniences without 


the intense heat which renders them necessary. On 
Dr. Hough’s letter upon the Chinese question we 
have commented in another note, and of the article 
on “A New Creed” it is enough to say that itis by 
one of the leading Congregational divines in New 
England. In ‘‘ The Home” is some account of archery, 
accompanied with some simple illustrations and 
the rules of the sport, whilst Aunt Patience’s corre- 
spondence has developed into such proportions that 
she has opened for the young folks a writing-desk. 
Last, but by no means least, our readers will find in 


| answer to the question of a correspondent a list of 
| books for summer reading on pages 574 and 575, of 
| Which we have had something to say in an editorial. 





Among other attractions the Christian Union will 


appropriate to the season, with the general title 


‘Summer Out of Doors,” by Charles Dudley Warner, 
as by law established. The parishioner’s com- | 
| Norton, John Burroughs, and others. 


Rose Terry Cooke, Frank 8. Converse, Charles L. 
The question 
‘*What is it to be a Christian?’ will be answered ina 
couple of papers by two ministers whose spirituai in- 
sight gives their utterances on such a subject peculiar 


' value—the Rev. Phillips Brooks and the Rey. John 
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Hall, D.D. A series of character sketches, portraying 
the life of ‘‘The Street Laborers of New York” will 
also be a feature of the coming months, and short 
stories by Constance Fennimore Woolson, Susan 
Coolidge, Mary E. C. Wyeth, Eliot McCormick, and 
others. People who leave town for the summer may 
order the paper sent to their country address, and 
those who are not now subscribers may have it sent 
on trial for three months for fifty cents. 

The Christian Union doesnot invite its contributors 
to the hospitality of controversy, and we gladly give 
place to Dr. Hough's presentation of the anti-Chinese 
view in our columns, without placing by the side of 
ita refutation. We must, however, correct one error; 
in fact, into which he has fallen. There probably is 
no statute in the California statute-book probibit- 
ing the Mongolian from inheriting or bequeathing 
real property, nevertheless that is the law of Cali- 
fornia. Our common law descends from a barbaric 
age, when every member of another race or nation 
was counted an enemy, and his immigration and 
residence gn intrusion, when, in brief, every race felt 
toward every other race as the anti-Chinese party on 
the Pacific coast feels towards the Chinaman. An 
alien was not allowed to acquire title to real estate, 
and, therefore, of course could not bequeath it to his 
heirs. That is the common law to-day. In most of 
the States of the Union it bas been modified or 
abolished by special statute; in California, as re- 
spects the Mongolian, it has not. He boldsreal estate, 
therefore, in that State only by sufferance, and be- 
queaths it only when no one objects. It1s not very long 
since a Chinaman’s entire real estate was escheated to 
the State on his death because he was an unnatural- 
ized alien, the law not allowing him to be naturalized. 
To forbid a man to acquire a home, and then eject him 
because ke does not acquire one, appears to us the 
very climax of injustice. 


Dr. Hough brings out clearly in his letter what the 
Christian Union has been severely criticised for 
asserting—that the anti-Chinese movement is only a 
new form of the Native-American movement. “Pump 
no more water,” being translated, means, Admit no 
more foreigners, whether Roman Catholic Irish, skep- 
tical Germans, or pagan Chinese. To this there are two 
general objections. First, we have no exclusive right 
to the American continent; because we happened to 
get here a year or two, or a century or two, sooner 
than our neighbors, does not give it to us. Matthew 
and Patience, landing from Southampton, have no 
right to stand on the shore and drive away Patrick 
and Bridget, landing from Cork; as little have Patrick 
and Bridget a right to prohibit John landing from 
Hong Kong. The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; and no nation has a right to prohibit the 
free passage into and through every part of it of any 
child of God who respects his neighbors’ rights. It 
does not behove the descendants of the immigrants 
of the seventeenth century to build a wall to shut out 
immigration in the nineteenth. But if we had the 
right, we could not afford to do it. America needs 
her immigraut population. It is the Irish who have 
built her railroads, and the Germans and Swedes who 
have opened up her prairies. If Native-Americanism 
could have its way, there would be no California, and 
the United States would be a little colony—small and 
select—lying along the Atlantic coast; all the trans- 
Mississippi region would be a wilderness. There are 
some things which man had better leave to Divine 
Providence; and one of them is the control, 
direction and limitation of the great migrating move- 
ments of the human race. Man is neither wise enough 
nor strong enough to regulate them himself. 

The Christian Union was at a conference of 
Congregational churches the other day, at which 
a chureh applied for admission. It sent up its 
records to satisfy the body that it was sound in the 
faith. After some objection, on the ground that no 
Congregational conference had a right to inquire into 
the faith of a local church, they were referred to a 
committee, who reported as follows: 

“We haveexamined the records of the —— church 
and found in them the following declaration of their 
faith: ‘ Resolved, that this church apply for admission 
to the —— conference of Congregational Churches.’ 
On this declaration of faith, the committee recom- 
mends the admission of the church to the privileges 
of membership in this body.” There was a quiet 
smile at the report, but it was accepted and adopted 
without a dissenting voice. This was not in the State 
of Vermont. 


There is a certain class of minds at this time of year 
who take a speculative interest in determining how 
many Browns and Smiths there are in the newly pub- 
lished City Directory, and in indicating the rare and 
curious names within its pages—from Mrs. Corpse’s, 
among the C’s, to that of Mr, Treasure, who happens 
to be an undertaker. A more interesting subject of 
inquiry, however, is that of population. In the Brook- 
lyn Directory, which has just made its appearance, 
an increase is shown of 2,835 names over that of last 
year, the total number being 125,440. And this, “‘not- 
withstanding,” says the Directory, ‘the attractions 
of rapid transit across the river.” The.advantage of 
Brooklyn as a place of residence is thus being recog- 
nized by hundreds of people who yearly make it their 
home. The map attached to the Directory, and the 





list of streets at the back, convey an idea such as can 
hardly be gained in any other way, unless by per- 
sonal inspection, of the vast extent of territory which 
the city covers. 


We very readily give a prominent place in our col- 
umns to the following note from Mr. Oliver Johnson 
in defence of Mr. Garrison from the accusation of bit- 
terness. Those that remember the anti-slavery con- 
flicts in which Mr. Garrison bore so prominent a part 
can form their own judgment how far he illustrated 
in his public discussions the spirit of charity that be- 
lieveth, hopeth and endureth all things; how far he 
resembled Jeremiah, and how far Jesus of Nazareth. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union: 

Mr. Beecher’s sermon on the death of William Lioyd Gar- 
rison is in many respects a just tribute to the memory of the 
departed philanthropist, but the passage in which he speaks of 
him as habitually and characteristically “ bitter, very bitter’’ 
in his language, and “without the pitiful tenderness of love,” 
contrasting him in this respect with Jesus, and also witb 
Clarkson, Wilberforce and Buxton, pained me in the delivery, 
and pains me even more in print. If Mr. Beecher bad ever 
really known Mr. Garrison, or been familiar with his writings, 
he would not have permitted himself to plant this noxious 
weed upon his grave. The charge rests “upon no principle or 
fact that would not equally inculpate Jesus and his Apostles, 
the Hebrew prophets and the Jeaders of the anti-slavery 
movement in Great Britain. It is, in fact, nothing but an echo 
from the old pro-slavery times, when men whose own 
mouths were full of vituperation against the Abolitionists, 
excused their indifference to the slave’s wrongs upon the 
plea of Mr. Garrison’s severity. Does Mr. Beecher forget 
that the same charge, upon ‘exactly the same grounds, was 
brought against Clarkson, Wilberforce and Buxton in their 
day, and that their writings and speeches abound in passages 
as severe as any that Mr. Garrison ever uttered? Why, those 
men, from the moment that they met Mr. Garrison, recognized 
in bim a spirit kindred to their own, and they never once hint- 
ed that his “harsh language’’ needed modification. I doubt, 
in truth, if any assailant of popular iniquity ever escaped the 
charge of harshness. It is popular and easy to say now, after 
the lapse of almost two thousand years, that Jesus, when he 
denounced the Pharisees as hypocrites, a “generation of 
vipers,’’ as “of their father, the devil,’’ was moved by love 
towards those very ones on whom his terrible words smote;”’ 
but what did those Pharisees and their children think about 
it? If Mr. Beecher had been a son of one of the fathers at 
whom Jesus hurled his denunciations, and been called upon 
to preach in the synagogue a sermon upon bis life and char- 
acter, would he have been able to see then the love that dic- 
tated his seemingly “ bitter" words? I doubt it. But time 
has vindicated the Master, and it will yet vindicate his faith- 
ful disciple. Mr. Garrison might well say, in the words of 
Coleridge, 

“O, my brethren! I have told 
Most bitter truth, but without bitterness.” 


Yours truly, OLIVER JOHNSON. 


In a second note Mr. Johnson makes the amende 
honorable for a slip which led him to attribute to 
Dr. Leonard Bacon an article which he now learns 
for the first time was from the pen of the son. But 
he vigorously repudiates Mr. Bacon’s implication that 
the anti-slavery platfurm was an infidel platform. 
He says: 

“ The platform on which he presided was that of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, which met once a year in New 
York. He very rarely presided anywhere else. AndI chal- 
lenge Dr. Bacon to cite a single specimen of the ‘talk’ 
uttered there at any time that was unworthy of the lips of a 
Christian. The men and women who spoke from the anti- 
slavery platform, and with whom Mr. Garrison associated, 
were among the best and the purest in all the land, and he 
never had occasion to be ashamed of them. In fact, the 
speakers on that platform—such men as Phillips, Parker, 
Higginson, May, Sloane, and others, and such women as 
Lucretia Mott and Lucy Stone—were of such reputation for 
earnestness and eloquence that they never failed to draw 
largely from the more popular anniversary meetings. If any 
infidel ever spoke from that platform, I know not his or her 
name, and I challenge the proof thata single infidel senti- 
ment was ever uttered there. Mr. Garrison never failed to 
open the proceedings with a Scripture lesson that made the 
ears of the apologists of slavery to tingle and their faces to 
burn; the arguments employed were Christian arguments; 
and the American cburches, which James G. Birney (a sound 
Presbyterian) declared were ‘the bulwarks of slavery,’ were 
rebuked alone in the name of Christianity and the Bible. 
There was never any more justifiable ground for denouncing 
Garrison and his associates as infidels than the Scribes and 
Pharisees found for calling Jesus a blasphemer and a stirrer- 
up of sedition.” 


The St. Louis ‘‘Presbyterian”’ “tallies one” for the 
Christian Union, because, having been misled by the 
reports concerning the Todd murder in Arkansas, it 
corrected the error as soon as the facts were judicially 
investigated. Butit does not imitate the Christian 
Union’s example. For, having asserted that Mr. Gar- 
rison was an infidel, it makes light of the actual quo- 
tations in the Union from Mr. Garrison’s writings 
and speeches in proof of his religious faith, and reiter- 
ates that he “set himself against those Scriptures 
which do not suit his views,’’without quoting a line in 
support of itsassertion. It is always easier to preach 
virtue than to practice it. 


A private note from Dr. J. H. Vincent, reeeived just 
as we go to press, informs us that “ Yosemite is a 
grand success. Over twenty States and Territories 
represented and ten denominations.” 


We have a bit of yard about 25x50 feet, consti- 
tuting nearly the thirty-fifth part of an acre. Some 
one the other day applied for a job of cutting the 
grass. They offered, provided they were to have the 
grass, todo it for$4, but fell to $3, and were very much 





surprised that their bid was refused with some ex- 
pressions of admiration. Upon calculation it will be 
found to be mowing at the rate of about $135 an acre. 
It would only require a sufficient number of yards of 
the same size, let out at the same price, to render these 
men capitalists on a very considerable scale. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR SUMMER MEETING. 

ITTING at my desk in the Christian Union 

office, meditating, to the accompaniment of 
noisy drays and a noisier Elevated Road, on the 
question how variety could be given to the Sum- 
mer Meeting of the New York and Brooklyn As- 
sociation, I was interrupted by that perpetually 
interrupting boy, with that very stale message, 
‘*Gentleman wishes to see you, sir.”” The gentle- 
man, being shown in, brought a letter of intro- 
duction in his broad shoulders and beaming face 
that rendered almost superfluous the other which 
he carried in bis hand, from the senior editor, 
who was doing his meditating under more favora- 
ble circumstances, with singing-birds and whisper- 
ing breeze, and free from burdening duty, ‘neath 
fleecy clouds and leafy trees, at Peekskill, in its 
beauty. Mr. W. D. Hill, so ran the letter, was 
the bearer of an invitation to the New York and 
Brooklyn Association, and its wife and its friends 
and their wives, to the number of forty or fifty, 
to spend a copple of days in the Catskills. The 
immediate occasion was the inauguration of a 
new hotel, the Tremper House. The invitation 
came from a composite host, which included Capt. 
Tremper, of the steamer ‘‘ Baldwin,” Mr. Hill, 
of Hill’s Hotel, at Kingston, the Ulster and Dela- 
ware Railroad Co., whose road runs through the 
very heart of the Catskill hills, and the Tremper 
House, whose christening we were invited to at- 
tend. It did not take much meditating to decide 
on behalf of the New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation and its wife to accept the invitation, nor 
much conference to adjust the time and pro- 
gramme. Would that all ecclesiastical business 
could be done as easily! 

The weather was perfect :—a week made up of 
Lowell’s perfect June days; air cool; dust laid by 
recent rains; just clouds enough to dot the hills 
with perpetually varying shadows. I joined the 
party at Kingston; but they reported a rarely 
beautifal sail through the Highlands of the Hud- 
son; and if the New York and Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation and its wife was not misreported, it had a 
good time that afternoon and gave a good exhibi- 
tion of ‘‘ fellowship,” denominational and other. 
wise, to onlookers. The party at Kingston, where 
we took a census, numbered thirty-two—Messrs. 
James, Milne, Slicer, Green, Virgin, Boynton, 
Underwocd, 8r., Underwood Jr., Gleason, H. M. 
Storrs, Douglass, and L. Abbott, and their 
wives; Messrs. Beecher, Whiton, Kirkland, Mc- 
Kay and Whittemore, young R. 8. Storrs and his 
sister; and last, and least in size but not in impor- 
tance, little Vera Douglass, who was the ‘‘ daugh- 
ter of the regiment,” the flower of the party, and 
a very charming little flower, too. Mr. John G. 
Van Slyke, pastor of the First Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, of Kingston, joined us there and acted as 
a guide through the mountains. His church is 
220 years old; but its pastor is not—he is emphat- 
ically a nineteenth-century man. Afterwards the 
Rey. John C. F. Hoes, a former pastor of the same 
church and an old college-mate of Mr. Beecher’s, 
joined us at the Tremper House. No one could 
have told the Dutchmen from the Yankees, ex- 
cept as they guessed the denomination from the 
Dutch names. 

The Catskills is not a mountain, nor even a chain 
of mountains, but a family. We rode fifty miles 
on the Ulster and Delaware Railroad through the 
heart of this region, and were still far from its 
geographical boundary. The hills are generally 
rounded and wooded to theirsummits. The valleys 
are narrow, but their sides are rarely precipitous. 
With one exception, in the immediate vicinity of 
the Tremper House, we saw no huge walls of bare, 
bold rock such as are so characteristic a feature 
of the Highlands of the Hudson. That the 
streams abound with brook trout we had abund- 
ant demonstration at dinner. The railroad winds 
in and out among the hills, following first one 
stream and then another; where it crosses the 
ridge which divides the northward-flowing waters 
from the headwaters of the Delaware it makes 
a horse-shoe, smaller in size but quite as unique 
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as the famous horse-shoe of the Pennsylvania 
R. R. in the Alleghanies. The region abounds in 
every kind of summer house, from the great hotel, 
with accommodations for 400 guests, to the farm 
house with its two rooms for a single family, and 
at every price, from $3.50 a day to $6 a week. In 
our guide-book, ‘‘ Van Loan’s Catskill Mountain 
Guide,”* there are seventy summer hotels adver- 
tised; and the farm-houses that take boarders 
seem to be innumerable. 

Of these hotels, the newest, and certainly the 
most convenient of access, is the Tremper House, 
at Phoenicia, about an hour’s railroad ride from 
Kingston, and five minutes’ walk from the station. 
It is at the entrance of the famous Stony Cove, 
on a broad plateau, entirely surrounded with 
mountains, yet with three great valleys opening 
out on three sides between the hills, gorges that 
invite the wind, nothing loth, to visit the cen- 
tral valley and make it, if I may judge from this 
one visit, a place of perpetual breezes. It is not 
on, but in the mountains. But half an hour’s 
walk up a well-made path brings you to the crest 
of the nearest hill, from which you get a view of 
Sky-top, in the Shawangunk range, thirty miles to 
the southward; and other paths are in course of 
preparation which will put certainly the walker, 
perhaps the horse-back rider, on the top of some 
of the highest hills in the whole Catskill group. 
Returning here in the afternoon, from Margaret- 
ville, twenty miles beyond, we had a supper in 
which trout from the brooks were a special fea- 
ture; and a most thoroughly enjoyable rest, in 
which the broad piazzas, the fresh air, the delight- 
ful company, the hills near enough to be com- 
panions, and not too grand to be friendly, all 
bore a common part. 

There was a great throng in and about the 
hotel; but the piazzas were so generous, the hall 
so broad, and the grassy plateau before the door 
so widely extended, that there was no crowd. 
There were many calls for Mr. Beecher, which 
woula have gone unanswered but for the Moderat- 
or’s dexterity—for we had a Moderator, appointed 
by a sort of universal consent. While the rest of 
us were busy only with our knives and forks, Dr. 
Storrs was equally busy with them and with his 
pencil; and, when the clatter began to diminish, he 
called on the New York and Brooklyn Association 
and its wife and their friends to meet in the great 
hall for e, few moments of business. Gathered there 
—who would have imagined that the New York and 
Brooklyn Association had so many friends away 
off in these hills?—he read a resolution which ex- 
cited my admiration and my envy for the skill 
with which he succeeded in telling the story of 
our two days’ experiences and in expressing 
thanks to our multifarious host in one brief par- 
agraph and resolution (I should publish it here if 
be had only furnished me with a copy); then he 
called on Mr. Beecher to second it, which he did, 
in a speech on the value of country rest to city 
worgers. It would be impossible to condense it, 
and, unfortunately, there was no one present to 
tak? a full report. 

VW bat happened thereafter I cannot tell. Like 
the sober-minded country minister that I am, I 
went early to bed. But sounds of music from a 
band broke in occasionally on my slumbers, creat- 
ing suspicions of a dance, and there were floating 
rumors the next morning that some grave and 
reverend seigneurs were seen at a midnight ‘‘ re- 
past” in the dining-room. But, from the vigor of 
the appetite displayed by the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association and its wife at breakfast table, I 
am inclined to regard these rumors as quite 
groundless gossip. 

What shall I say more? For the time would 
fail me to tell of the morning tramp to the top of 
the neighboring hill, of the friendly theological 
tilts, happily cut short by the protecting and pro- 
testing presence of the ladies, of the ride home, 
joyous with song and story, of the sail from 
Rhinecliff in the Albany day boat, and of the 
partiug at Cornwall-on-Hudson, where,—for all 
earthly fellowships must come to breaks and 
pauses—I waved a farewell to the New York and 
Brooklyn Association and its wife, standing on the 
prow of the Chauncey Vibbard to wave its fare- 
well to me. L. A. 





*I judge the best book for information respecting this re- 
gion. The maps are admirable. Walton Van Loan, Catskill 
N.Y. 





GRADUATED. 
JUNE, 1874. 
By M. E. BENNETT. 
THOUSAND eyes behold the classmates range 
Their semicircles round the rector’s chair, 
While he, with stately-sounding old-world words, 
Gives parchment honors there. 


A thousand shining eyes! but none descry 
The shape that’s clearest to my dimming sight, 
A shadow form that in yon goodly throng 
Moveth as with a right. 


A form as fair as any of the rest, 

Pressing, like them, with eager tread of youth— 
A face that not the brightest may outshine 

For lovingness or truth! 


See how ’tis moved with feelings of the hour! 
With boyish pleasure, yet with manly pain ; 

Pleased with the prize, yet ready to prefer 
The long, sweet strife again. 


Ah, tear-dimmed eyes! it is in vain you try, 
With the self-cheating spirit, to restore 

That shape unto the place that knew it once, 
But knows it now no more. 


He is not here, the earnest lad who threw 
Himself so lovingly into the round 

Of college life, the fullest that as yet 
His brief young days bad found. 


He is not here. Far other prizes now 
May beckon him. O, dear one, long away, 
What high companionships content thee for 
Thine absence here to-day? 


What happy schools, far off, of love and joy 
Have with their charms the gentle grief consoled 
With which thy faithful spirit laid aside 
The life it loved of 0.d? 


Not all the learning of the wise of earth 
Could find an answer. Wearily, mine eye 

Turns from the smiling company to seek 
Outside the blue June sky. 


Through open windows of the crowded church, 
In still significance, it looketh down, 

And tossing elm-boughs hush themselves to catch 
The word it might make known. 


The buzz within, the rector’s stately speech, 
Grow far-off to mine ear, and die away. 

I find again the silence uf thy strange, 
Sad graduation day; 


I hear again thy Master’s simple words, 
So low, so sweet, conferring thy degree: 
“ Of such my kingdom is; let none forbid 
His coming unto me.” 





TWO WAYS FOR COMMENCEMENT 
ORATORS. 
By SyDNEY BYRNE. 
THE USUAL WAY. 

7 OUNG gentlemen of the graduating class, it 
affords me profound pleasure to address you on 
this proud and happy occasion. It is a day fraught 
with great possibilities to each one of you. After 
years of laborious and faithful study, you have at 

length attained the summit of your ambition. 

You have mastered the sciences, you are well versed 
in classic literature, and now you stand, with the 
eagerness of youth, looking forward for new worlds 
to conquer. 

And well you may. The future lies before you, and 
you have but to choose your own path to renown. 

It has been well said, ‘‘ There is always room at the 
top ;” and in this glorious country of ours the finger of 
ambition is ever beckoning to the highest places, and 
the voice of progress always cries ‘‘ Excelsior!’ I see 
before me our future Presidents, lawyers and states- 
men, for to the educated young men of our time all 
things are possible. : is i : : 2 

And so on, for an hour, while the parents and 
friends listen, full of pride, and the unshaven, boyish 
faces grow radiant with hope, and their souls feel 
equal to all things. 


THE OTHER WAY: 
ERABLE. 

Young men of the graduating class, it has been my 
duty and my pleasure for many years to address sim- 
ilar classes of eager, expectant graduates. I would 
bring to you to-night from my experience, and the 
knowledge that comes with whitening hair, a few 
plain, practical ideas, that, if possible, I may help you 
to realize some of these bright anticipations. 

I look upon you with pleasure, not unmixed with 
anxious fear, when I remember how small a propor- 
tion of the scores of young men whom IJ have seen 
with confident step leaving the doors of the academy 
have realized in any degree their expectations, and 
how many have proved complete failures. I propose 
to show you why so many of the brightest grad- 
uates of the college and academy prove so helpless 
in the world, and have so little the element of true 


UNUSUAL, BUT PREF- 





success. I would not discourage you, or dampen in 
any measure your beautiful young enthusiasm; but 
earnestly and faithfully try to save you from mistakes, 
most of which come from false views of the capability 
of education and culture to grapple with the problem 
of life. 

You have been bright students here, and have at last 
attained all the academy offers you, and, to-night, 
friends are proud of you, the audience cheer your de- 
serving efforts, the professors are satisfied, bouquets 
are thrown you, and you are the envy of all the junior 
classes. You may have been often told, and doubtless 
believe, that you go forth fully armed and equipped; 
that the world is waiting for you; that you have but to 
reach forth your hand and the prizes are all within 
your grasp. Listen to the truth: 

The country is full of such as you, possible great 
men and Presidents, graduates of this year, last year, 
and many preceding years. Next to the problem of 
finding labor for the unemployed is the problem of 
finding places ‘‘ at the top” for young men who fancy 
they can fill them. There is no room for you, unless 
you can put your shoulder to the wheel and help in 
the work of the world. Many things you have learned 
here will never be of practical use to you, except as 
they help you to enlarged ideas and add to your own 
happiness; and there will come straits in your life 
when you will stand appalled at your own ignorance, 
as revealed to you by those whom you would gladly 
despise. You leave these walls to-night, ‘ bright, 
particular stars,” with everything combining to give 
you false views of your own importance. You enter 
the contest of life, where you are expected to engage 
as man with man, in the very primary department, in- 
fants, so to speak, in all practical experience. Unless 
you realize this, and are contented to learn worldly 
wisdom as well as scholastic, the result will be you 
will become a heaviness of heart to your mother, and 
give your father the hard, disappointing problem to 
solve, of what to do with his educated, helpless boy. 
If you enter business, you will find the details dull. 
If your father can ‘‘set you up” with a competence, 
perhaps some unscrupulous man, who never heard of 
the Iliad, and knows only enough of mathematics to 
substract from every one’s pile to add to his own, will 
cheat you out of it. If you continue your studies, re- 
solved to enter the scientific or literary field, honors 
will not come at once, and you will be shocked to find 
how often men with half your advantages will out- 
strip you, because, while you have been helped to your 
knowledge from books, they have learned it through 
necessity and by experience. 

Is education, then, of no avail? Much, every way, 
if to broad ideas and enlarged vision you add practical 
common sense. What the world needs is, not so much 
ready-made great men as good honest citizens; with 
self-control and wisdom sufficient to be models to their 
own boys; with brain-power enough to accumulate the 
world’s wealth and guide its business and commerce; 
with heart-power enough to control its beneficence 
and charities, and steady purpose enough to be felt for 
good in their own community. 

Remember, too, that cultivation is as much needed 
in business as in the overcrowded professions. There 
will be less occasion for riots when the manufacturing 
interests, the coal business, the railroads and the dry- 
goods business are controlled by men of education 
and enlightenment, and not left to the laborer and 
boatman who works his way up by sheer native 
force. 

Do not aim for statesmanship at once. Keep 
the political atmosphere in your own neighbor- 
hood as clear as your personal influence can do it; 
throw your weight on the side of the good and elevat- 
ing; make your education a purifying influence to 
those around you; and if you are wanted in higher 
places, your time will come. But you will not jump 
to it from these doors, though by patient industry and 
perseverance you may lessen the distance. 

I would not disguise from you the fact that the call 
to most men, probably to two-thirds of this class, is to 
the common walks of life; and he has fulfilled his mis- 
sion who leaves a bright and shining path of integrity, 
even should that path be narrow and fail to cover 
half a continent. 

Let your education increase your respect for your 
parents. You undoubtedly are able to puzzle your 
mother with many questions that are fresh to you; 
and your father may have forgotten, if he ever knew, 
problems in geometry and the translation of Virgil; 
but be assured that the experience in patience and 
love and disappointment which they have undoubt- 
edly had in educating you, and bringing you to this 
present position before me, entitles them to a respect 
which will not be your due for many years to come. 

Revere your God. All science has been but feeble, 
half-fulfilled attempts to interpret his works, to take 
the earth and ‘‘ subdue” it, as was commanded in the 
beginning. 

Thus, if you go forth from here, taking the educa- 
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tion here acquired as a solid foundation from which to 
start, and, with humility and a not groundless ambi- 
tion, add to it from every source, we shall have at 
least one graduating class who will really make up 
the ‘‘ bone and sinew” of the land, and not be an en- 
cumbering weight of adipose tissue. 








THE HEAT IN INDIA. 
HOW 1 KEEP MY STUDY COOL. 
By THE REv. J. CHAMBERLAIN, D.D. 


‘tHE thermometer is 102° with us. How is it with 

i. you?” says a letter lying before me. Another 
says: ‘*‘ Thermometer 107° in my office all day and 97° 
in my house all night. How are you standing it?” 
And the paper to-day says: ‘‘ Thermometer averaged 
101 1-2° during the heat of the day all last week in 
Madras, going as high as 108° one day. 

Now, what am I todo? It is only the 28th of April, 
and I have my heaviest literary work—translating the 
Bible—to do between now and July. Above 95° the 
brain refuses to work vigorously, and, more that that, 
my old friend, the Jungle Fever, seizes those times for 
his visits. If I can manage to pull the thermometer 
down ten degrees I can keep the fever off and keep my 
brain in a working condition. [have had to make a 
diligent study of this problem, and have met with some 
success. It may be interesting to others to know 
what means I take. 

We are in latitude 13° north, or 800 miles further 
south than the southern end of Florida. Our ‘hot 
season” begins in March and ends in October, though we 
have some relief during July and August, when the sun 
is north of us. March is hot, April is hotter, and May 
is scorching. September, and part of October, too, are 
blistering. I have seen the thermometer at 103? on 
the 15th of October. It pays us, therefore, to give our 
attention to keeping cool here as much as it does you 
to keeping warm in the winter in America. And those 
of us who have close literary work to do must give 
special attention to it. 

My house is, India fashion, of one story, but is 
smaller and lower than usual in this country. It con- 
sists of a row of rooms twelve feet wide, stretching on 
one after another. My study is the south end of the 
house. Itis twelve by ten feet. Two ends and one 
side are covered with books. In the middle of each 
end is a door. The south side has a window, and my 
large study table standing against the wall. The 
study table ends against one set of book-shelves and 
has another set on it, so that I can reach 300 volumes 
without leaving my chair. It has wings which open 
out so as almost to enclose my chair, so that I can 
have fifteen volumes open under my eye as [ sit in my 
study chair, which stands thus almost in the center of 
the room and directly between the east and west doors. 
Outside of the west door is a little flat-roof bath-room, 
with, however, a door opening outdoors from that on 
the west side, so that there isa clear sweep for the 
wind through from east to west and from west to east. 
The roof, only eight feet above my head as I sit, is of 
tiles, resting on palmyra rafters. We have no plas- 
tered ceilings here, but to keep the heat from striking 
through the tiles on our heads we have sheeting sewed 
together and stretched across where a ceiling should 
be. This we take down and wash from time to time 
in place of whitewashing. 

The low, tiled roof, however, lets the heat through 
unmercifully. So I have put up pillars a foot high on 
the eaves and the ridge, and, placing bamboos on them, 
have made a thick thatch roof which not only covers 
the tile roof but comes down, making a verandah ten 
feet wide all around, thus keeping the sun off the 
walls. There is thus a foot of air always circulating 
between the two roofs, and that helps a good deal to 
keep my study from being heated by the sun. 

‘* How do I cool the air in the study?” That is the 
best of it. We take the root of the kuskus, an aromatic 
plant, whose root, when washed and prepared, looks 
not unlike fine oat straw, with a refreshing odor when 
wet, and braid this into a screen a little larger than 
the door before which it is to be hung. It is fastened 
to the door-frame at the top, and tied out two feet at 
the bottom so as to be slanting. If this can in any 
way be kept moist, the intensely dry air at this season, 
in passing through it, sucks up the moisture very 
rapidly, and the process of evaporation cools the air 
some ten or twelve degrees. I have one of these over 
my eastern door and one over the western, so that 
which ever way the wind blows from_it must pass 
through one of these ‘‘ kuskus tatties,” as we call 
them. To keep them wet I contrived some years ago 
a self-tipping trough, which is hung on a pivot at each 
end just above the “ tatty.” 

The trough is a V, with one lip shorter and more per- 
pendicular, and the other longer and running out more 
horizontally. \ Against the wall, over one end of 
this, is suspended a square tub with a facet which 
allows the water to trickle into the trough. The 
water trickling into the trough rises slowly, spreading 





out on the more horizontal lip until that becomes 
the heaviest, and over it tips, with a splash that sends 
the water all over the slanting tatty. I turn the facet 
to let the water run faster or slower according to the 
dryness of the atmosphere. Some days it must tip 
once a minute to keep the tatty wet. To-day, as I sit 
writing, it tips only once in three minutes, as the air 
isnotsodry. It takes only twelve to fifteen gallons 
of water to keep one going all day, and that in a dry 
day will reduce the temperature of the room from ten 
to twelve degrees, and the whole thing is exceedingly 
inexpensive. Two dollars covers the outlay for the 
two doors. But wait a moment, while I take my 
douche, for my head is feeling oppressed ; the wind has 
lulled, and the air is not so cool as it was half an hour 
ago. 

There, I have had my head douche, and my brain is re- 
lieved again. It has taken me one minute, but the 
time is not lost. Some of these hot days I could not 
get on without it and do any considerable mental work. 
‘* What is this douche?” I will tell you. Hanging up 
over the bath-tub in my bath-room is a porous water 
jar, made of clay and baked without glazing, and hold- 
ing about four gallons. The water oozes through all 
the pores, and the evaporation from the entire external 
surface cools the water to some fifteen to twenty de- 
grees below the surrounding atmosphere. I have just 
tried the thermometer in it. It stands at 74°, which is 
ten degrees cooler than the water was when drawn 
from the well and put in it this morning. Over 
the edge of this water jar—or pitcher, as it is called 
in the Bible—hangs a bent tube syphon. I bend 
my head over the tub and under the syphon and start 
the water. It runs, cool and refreshing, on to the back 
of the head and neck, cooling the brain and shriveling 
up the congested blood-vessels, and giving immense 
relief. My hair I keep shingled to about half an inch 
in length, and this retains considerable moisture to 
evaporate in the next half hour or so and keep up 
the cooling process. I come back and sit down in my 
punka chair, and my head feels almost cold for a little 
time, and I begin to think of icebergs. 

My punka chair is a comfort. I found that in my 
Bible translation work, where I have to have so many 
versions, ancient and Oriental, and so many diction- 
aries and books of reference open, that I could not get 
on at all with an ordinary India punka, which hangs 
from the ceiling, is pulled by a coolie outside by a 
rope running through the wall, and stirs all the air in 
the room, blowing over the pages of the books and 
fluttering the papers on your table. So some years ago 
I devised a little punka to be attached to an ordinary 
cane-seat rocking-chair, so that the slightest motion 
of the chair keeps the punka in motion directly over 
one’s head. As I sit up straight in the chair, the punka 
just touches my hair as it swings back and forth. It 
cools the head and does not disturb the books and 
papers, and costs nothing to work. 

If the hair is kept moist, its cooling effect is marvel- 
ous, and the motion of the chair is so slight, that I 
write with ease with my paper lying on the table (as I 
now am doing) and the punka in full swing. 

With these contrivances I fight the hot weather 
through the season, and manage to do a fair amount 
of work. Without them I would be utterly prostrated. 
It is the hottest hour of the day now, but I am holding 
the thermometer on my study table below 90° and in- 
tend to continue to do so ‘“‘all summer.” 

MUDNAPILLY, Madras Presidency, India. 








DR. HOUGH AND THE CHINESE 
QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union. 


N commenting upon my article on ‘‘ The Chinese 
Question,” the Christian Union asks: ‘‘ Does Mr. 
Hough suppose that there are really no Chinamen who 
have done agricultural work in the United States ex- 
cept in California?” Will you permit Mr. Hough to 
say that he is hardly so ignorant as such a supposition 
would imply. When, however, Joseph Cook affirms 
that 75,000,000 bushels of wheat have been produced 
by Chinese labor upon the reclaimed marsh-lands of 
California, he supposes it to be a sufficient reply to 
show that the wheat crop of the entire State is far less 
than that figure. The great lecturer’s prodigious 
wheat yield was not predicated of Chinese “ agricul- 
tural work in the United States,” but of Chinese labor 
upon the reclaimed tule-lands of this State. 

The accuracy of Mr. Cook’s figures or mine in this 
particular is a matter of little moment. Touching 
the real question under discussion, the Christian 
Union says: 

“Mr. Hough may rest assured that the East sympathizes 
with those in California who wish to reproduce New England 
civilization om the Pacific coast; but not with laws forbid- 
ding the laborer to acquire a home or bequeath it to his 
children(1), nor with the skepticism which denies that Mon- 
golians can be civilized and Christianized by the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ(2). The civilization of New England rests on 
faith in the capacity, not of the Yankee, but of man, for self- 
government ; in a confident assurance that the Gospel is the 





power of God unto salvation, not for the Anglo-Saxon only, 
but for all humanity(3). If California wants a New England 
civilization, she should imitate New England’s methods, and 
receive the Mongolian pagans as New England has received 
the Irish Romanists, to homes and schools(4), and eventually 
to the suffrage’’(5). 

We, who are striving to reproduce New England 
civilization on this coast, have a strong desire to be 
understood by our brethren at the East. Will the 
Christian Union suffer a few words of comment upon 
the points touched in this paragraph? 

1. There are no laws on the Pacific coast forbidding 
the laborer to acquire a home here or bequeath it to 
his children, and of course there is no occasion for 
Eastern sympathy with such laws. A lawyer of more 
than twenty years’ practice in the California courts 
assures me that there is nothing on the statute-books 
of this State to hinder any Chinaman from acquiring, 
holding, conveying, or bequeathing either real or 
personal property. It is not denied, of course, that at 
various times oppressive municipal regulations have 
been made by our cities, but these have been disap- 
proved by the better classes of citizens, and in due 
time have been set aside by the courts. They have 
generally taken the form of excessive and vexatious 
taxation, but have not sought to prevent the acquisi- 
tion or conveyance of property. The Christian Union 
strangely misses the point on whith my article laid 
emphasis, namely: that Chinamen have no wish to 
acquire homes on this coast; that they utterly refuse 
to bring their families hither—so that the question of 
their right to bequeath property here has no practical 
significance. Not one in a thousand of them has ever 
come here with the remotest intention of making a 
permanent residence, or seeking anything beyond a 
temporary sojourn in this land. 

2. We entertain no skepticism—my article implies 
none—as to the possibility of civilizing and Christian- 
izing Mongolians by the gospel. We do have serious 
doubts as to the power either of religious teaching or 
political privilege to Americanize them, and make them 
desirable constituents of our social and civil life. 

3. The history of New England civilization shows 
that the capacity of men for self-government, whether 
they be Anglo-Saxon or Mongolian, is acquired only 
by centuries of preparatory training. Democratic in- 
stitutions cannot be planted to-day in Africa or China, 
neither can masses of Africans or Chinese be trans- 
formed into worthy citizens of a republic simply by 
their removal into the United States. The Gospel will 
without doubt some day fit the Mongolian ~ace for self- 
government, but it will only be after a national drill 
and discipline such as fills the thousand years of 
Anglo-Saxon history between Alfred the Great and the 
American Constitution. 

4. Perhaps the Christian Union will suggest some 
plan by which California shall receive the Mongolian 
pagans to homes and schools while the pagans afore- 
said stoutly persist in keeping their families on the 
other side of the Pacific Ocean. Could New England 
bave received the Irish Romanists to homes and 
schools, so as to mould them into her civilization, had 
the Irish families, as a rule, all remained in Ireland? 
Does the Christian Union know that not one in a hun- 
dred of the adult male Chinamen here can be induced 
to enter the schools which our Christian charity has 
opened for them? 

I ask again, as does the article which the Union 
criticises, will it not some time be understood at the 
East that these Mongolians are not immigrants in any 
sense of that term known on the Atlantic seaboard? 
They come only as a cloud of locusts, to get their fill, 
and then lift their wings and return whence they 
came. We gladly do what we can to teach and Chris- 
tianize them during their stay; but we cannot, mean- 
time, shut our eyes to the fact that their coming 
tends to make the reproduction of New England civ- 
ilization on this coast impracticable. For their pres- 
ence here in swarms operates to keep away the genuine 
immigrant, who brings his family and his future with 
him, and who is willing to be received into homes and 
schools, and to become identified with American inter- 
ests and institutions. 

5. Will you allow the further suggestion that many 
thoughtful minds regard it as a very grave question 
how far even New England and the East can go in im- 
porting Irish Romanists and German communists 
and still preserve their free suffrage and their capacity 
for self-government. If intelligence and morality are 
absolutely essential conditions of a republican system, 
to what extent is it safe to go in diluting the popula- 
tion of the land with ignorant and unprincipled suf- 
frage? If your injecting pump throws twice as much 
cold water into the boiler as your furnaces can possibly 
heat, will not your engine presently stop? And are 
there not very suggestive indications that the steam 
in our national boiler is already getting low? Does 
any man covet any addition to the ignorant and reck- 
less suffrage in our large cities? Would any man take 
the responsibility of doubling the amount of igno- 
rance in the South? Would it not at least be prudent 
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to work the pump slowly for a time and crowd the 
furnace—to stop thrusting the ballot into the hands of 
ignorance and lawlessness, and press the work of edu- 
cation and Christianization to the uttermost? 

The question will probably be ridiculed, as indicating 
lack of faith in the Gospel or want of confidence in 
the power of American institutions to sustain every 
possible strain, nevertheless I must ask it: How long 
is it wise for this land to keep open house for all the 
world? Is it not competent fora nation to exercise 
any choice as to the material out of which its future 
is to be made? 

Not many years ago, it was a recognized usage of 
New England hospitality not to refuse food or shelter 
to any person who asked for either, but in these days, 
when the house is in danger of being taken possession 
of by tramps, it has been found wise to amend the 
usage. This Golden State has already been captured 
by the tramps, her organic law reconstructed by Denis 
Kearney and his reckless followers, the outpourings 
and refuse of European monarchies, in the interest of 
communism. Is it too soon for the nation to take 
warning? J. W. Hovau. 

Santa BARBARA, Cal., June 2, 1879. 








A NEW CREED. 

To the Editor of the Cleristian Union: 

SUGGESTION has recently been made by the 
A editors of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” and by cer- 
tain gentlemen in the Western States, that measures 
should be taken for the preparation of a new or revised 
creed for the Congregational churches. With no 
desire to participate in any controversy which may 
now be going forward, we ask your leave to present a 
few reasons why, in our judgment, and, we think, in 
. the judgment ofa large body of the believers in the 
historic faith of the fathers, such a movement is un- 
desirable. 

I. The first reason which we would suggest is, that 
the National Council held in Boston in 1865 prepared 
and published a statement of the general doctrines 
accepted by our churches. This statement referred 
to and reiterated in substance the confessions and 
platforms of 1648 and 1680. The declaration then 
made has been sufficient for the necessities of the 
Christians who adopt our polity, while it has suitably 
and satisfactorily connected us with the old historic 
creeds. It seems unworthy of our body to be engaged 
in new revisions of the fundamental statements of our 
faith as often as once in fourteen years. The assem- 
bling of a company of learned men, or of a great 
council, to make a readjustment of things at so early 
a date presents the appearance of instability, which 
men will regard as hardly creditable to Congregation- 
alists as compared to the other great Christian com- 
munities. There are, certainly, many among us who 
cannot with readiness bring ourselves to contemplate 
such frequent mendings or amendings of the funda- 
mental confession of the faith of our churches. 

II. It seems better to allow a certain freedom in 
non-essentials than to be thus continually reviewing 
all the points of our creed. The tendencies of the age 
are certainly towards unity among Christians who 
differ more widely than Congregationalists have ever 
differed among themselves. It has been a general sub- 
ject of thankfulness on the part of Protestants that 
such tendencies have become manifest. It is, however, 
difficult to see what motive there can be for a revision 
of the Declaration of Faith, unless it is to exclude from 
our communion some who have lived thus far within 
it. The party, if indeed there be such a party, who 
hold the Boston Declaration of 1765 only in the looser 
way which is designated by the words ‘ for substance 
of doctrine ”—the way in which that declaration ‘‘sub- 
stantially” accepted the Cambridge and Saybrook 
platforms—do not need any such formal action or 
council as is proposed. All that they ask for can be 
secured by the spirit of toleration which allows a 
Presbyterian minister to adopt the creeds of his own 
Church for substance, and not according to their 
narrowest literal interpretation. It is the literal, or 
less broad, party only which can be benefited by a 
revising council, or, in other words, by a formal 
declaration which shall check the tolerant spirit. But, 
in this day of Christian harmony, is the manifestation 
of erroneous doctrine among Congregational preachers 
and laymen sufficiently alarming to lead us to make a 
new creed, and thus do what we can to create two de- 
nominations where there has been hitherto only one? 

III. The action of a body like the one suggested is 
not likely to be effective, or, at least, effective for 
good. The mere separation of Congregationalists 
into two sects, evenif it could be accomplished, would, 
as we must believe, be generally regarded as, in itself, 
not a good but an evil. If this result, however, is not 
to be realized, it appears to us that none can be which 
will be sufficient to counterbalance the unfayorable 
impression upon the world to which we have alluded 
under our first head, and which, at the same time, will 





justify the meeting of a revising committee or council. 
Such a committee, according to the proposal of the 
‘* Congregationalist,” is to include men like Professor 
Tyler and President Bartlett on the one hand, and Dr. 
Whiton on the other. We will suppose that twenty 
or thirty representative men of these opposite views 
assemble and discuss the Declaration of Faith. At 
the end of their discussion they pass to a vote. The 
result is that twenty vote to insert in the Declaration 
a statement positively excluding the doctrine of anni- 
hilation, or ‘‘ conditional immortality,” as it is now 
called, and ten vote to reject such a statement. 
This decision goes to the National Council, we 
will further suppose, and there, by a vote of 
three-fourths of the delegates against one- 
fourth, the statement alluded to is com- 
mended to the churches. Unless the National 
Council is to become a governing body—in which case 
Congregationalism becomes Presbyterianism — what 
will be the result? The action of the National Coun- 
cil will be received as advice, which those who believe 
in the views included in the Declaration will adopt as 
a guide for their future course, but which those who 
do not see the reasonableness of it will reject; and 
they will believe and act as they did before. The next 
ordaining or installing council, which meets at Ken- 
nebunk, in Maine, will very probably decline to advise 
the settlement of a pastor who thinks the doctrine of 
conditional immortality may be true; while the next 
similar body, assembling at Newark, New Jersey, will 
take a course directly opposite. And who is to bring 
the two councils into harmony then any more than 
now, or to shut the door of Congregationalism upon 
either of them? If the Presbyterian system is to be 
adopted by our churches, and, when it is adopted, is 
to be carried out in the spirit which prevailed in the 
time of the great disruption, and not in that which 
characterized the reunion, the passing of such a vote 
may cut off the minority from fellowship. But if 
Congregational freedom is to remain, the new creed 
and its acceptance by the National Council will not 
govern the views of all Congregationalists. 

On the other hand, if the majority in such a revis- 
ing commission, or in the National Council, should 
vote with Dr. Whiton and against his opponents, the 
Congregational churches would not surrender their 
liberty and accept the vote as determining their faith. 
We, who do not believe that Dr. Whiton has good 
grounds for his doctrine of conditional immortality, 
would continue to doubt or deny the doctrine, and we 
should not withdraw from Congregationalism to form 
some new sect because a majority of five or fifty hud 
rejected our views. If the churches of the Congrega- 
tional order should universally deuy us their fellow- 
ship, we should of course find ourselves alone. But, 
so long as the last council in Maine and the last con- 
vention in Vermont sustained us, we should look with 
great calmness on the deliverances of the last local 
council in New Jersey or the last general council in 
Detroit. 

The controversy and discussion of the past sixteen 
months all comes to this question: Shall Congregation- 
alism be turned into a system with a centralized gov- 
ernment, or shall no organized body within its limits 
have any power except to give advice? This question 
may be worthy of discussion, but unless it is decided 
in favor of an all-controlling government, and the pol- 
ity of the fathers is thus radically changed, it is impos- 
sible to exclude either party from the communion of 
the churches by the declaration of a majority vote in 
favor of a new creed. 

Is it not better to leave things as they are, in this re- 
spect, and trust the historic declarations and‘the old 
polity to take care of themselves? We do not find, as 
yet, that men who are working against the kingdom of 
Christ are easily or commonly introduced into the pas- 
torates of our churches. Why should we seek to 
change the system or the creed so long as the existing 
ones have answered every requirement of the past? 
The dangers of the present moment are certainly not 
greater than those of a former generation. M. 
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“FOLLOW THOU ME” 
“ What is that totbee? Follow thou me.”—JOHN xx., 22. 

ETER was a bold and nervous man. He was ac- 
tive, curious, confident; and he ran over with 
zeal—especially in meddling with other people’s affairs. 
He was addicted somewhat to interference, and to 
using his conscience as the rule of other people’s con- 
duct. Thus, you will find in the sixteenth chapter of 
Matthew that when, on one occasion, Christ ‘‘ began 
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to show to his disciples how that he must go to Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again 
the third day *—one of the most solemn of all possible 
disclosures—Peter, alert, ‘‘took him, and began to re- 
buke him, saying: Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall 
not be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter: 
Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offense unto 
me; for thou savorest not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men.” 

You will find, again, at the arrest of the Saviour, 
that it is recorded that ‘‘ one of them that were with 
Jesus stretched out his hand, and drew his sword, and 
struck a servant of the high-priest, and smote off his 
ear. Then Jesus said unto him: Put up again thy 
sword into its place; for all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword.” 

In Matthew there is no account of who it was. He 
seemed to think that everybody would know. So did 
Mark; for still it is anonymous. So did Luke; for no 
name is given by him. But by John, in a parenthesis, 
incidentally it is mentioned that it was Peter. I knew 
it all the time. It could have been none of the disci- 
ples but Peter—impetuous, meddling, often rightly, 
but often out of all time and propriety. 

Here, after a most significant questioning of Peter, 
to impress upon his mind so that it should never be 
forgotten how treacherous he had been to love and 
fidelity, Christ catechised him until his grief was 
aroused, and then commanded him to follow him. But 
Peter, seeing John, turned round and said: ‘ Lord, 
and what shall this man do?” Christ’s reply was: 
‘*What is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 

The spirit which was rebuked was meddling with 
other people’s lives and conduct, out of time and out 
of place, rather than caring for one’s own. This is a 
special fault yet, or a generic one—namely, the inter- 
posing something more attractive and easier tous. It 
is not a rebuke of the act of being interested in other 
people’s affairs; for, ‘‘ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man on the things of another,” is 
the explicit command; it is not a rebuke of anxiety to 
gain knowledge, nor is it a rebuke even of the exer- 
cise of curiosity. It is the putting these auxiliary 
means, which are proper in their sphere and measure, 
in the place of the one great duty of human life—at- 
tention to our own conduct. Conduct, or right actions 
springing from right motives—for it is in that sense I 
use the word—is that which is meant in the sacred 
Scripture by “righteousness.” The aim of the Old 
Testament and the New is the same—that of producing 
righteousness. The Old Testament undertook to pro- 
duce it by instituting rules. 
ments, and the absolute control of the passions, by 
laying down certain rules, both negative and positive, 
and by instituting certain methods of nourishing the 
feelings, appealing, thus, much to the memory, and to 
the practice and habit of regularity in duties. 

The New Testament, without doing away with the 
law (that is, the ascertained canons of morality), de- 
veloped a personal force—namely, Christ — which 
should go to the root of all conduct with directing 
power. A rule is a very good thing; but a person is 
ten times as influential on human reason and will as 
a rule can be. A rule is something remembered, 
something that we regulate in ourselves; but a per- 
sonal influence from without, exerting itself upon our 
thought, our judgment and our sympathy—that is the 
most powerful influence that can come upon the 
human soul. 

The Old Testament attempted, then, mainly, to 
guide men by describing particularly what they should 
do and what they should not do, so as to make their 
duty clear and plain. The New Testament brings to 
bear upon the human consciousness the presence, the 
love, the wisdom, the sympathy and the power of the 
ascended Head of mankind, Jesus Christ, to bring men 
into personal connection with him, and so to bring 
them under an influence that is transcendently greater 
than ritual or regulation. Right conduct, however, is 
the result of knowledge, of benevolent sympathy, and 
of curiosity, as opposed to inertness. 

While right conduct, then, is the chief aim of life, 
the desire for knowledge is not wrong, and benevolent 
sympathy with other people's affairs, properly regu- 
lated, is not wrong; and even curiosity is not neces- 
sarily offensive, and ought not to interfere with the 
great end of every man, the building-up of himself. 
All these are proper if rightly used to secure character 
and conduct. 

In Peter’s case it was surely right for him to take 
a lawful interest in John’s welfare, and to seek a 
proper knowledge of the plans of Christ for the future, 
and of the affairs which opened before him. It was 
not a rebuke of either of these to which Peter was 
subjected, but of losing sight of his own life and duty 
and conduct, He had just been put under the pressure 
of appeals that went to the very marrow of his life, 
and it irked him, and grieved him—that is the word 
which men yet use when they are angry—and he 
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sought to rid the thought and the feeling from his 
mind by turning his attention to John; and he said: 
‘“‘Lord, what shall this man do? You have told me to 
feed the sheep and to feed the lambs; what shall this 
man do?” It was to get rid of himself more than to 
benevolently help John. It was a frivolous spirit, 
then, that overran his own way of life, by an empty 
and useless eagerness about the life of another. This 
tendency exists yet—and with good men, too—retard- 
ing their development, and often bringing them to an 
absolute standstill. 

Let us take these three elements: curiosity, knowl- 
edge and sympathy, and see how powerful they are for 
good, and how they are continually liable to be mis- 
appropriated and caused to work mischief. 

Curiosity is frequently made to be a substitute for 
religious earnestness. Curiosity is an appetite for 
new knowledge. It is the antithesis of slothful intel- 
lectual attainment. Nothing is more derogatory to an 
honorable nature than to be content with intellectual 
inferiority. It is the opposite, then, of dullness, and 
of indifference to things which every manly man 
ought to know. It is a kind of prying spirit, seeing 
something on every hand and in everything that is 
worthy of notice, and that is influential. 

Rightly developed, curiosity is the mainspring of all 
investigation, the fountain from which flows philos- 
ophy, and the whole realm of knowledge; and, surely, 
he is hasty who condemns curiosity that is employed 
for purposes of good. But it has incidental uses as a 
recreation and pleasure-bearer; and while everything 
should contribute to the great end of life, to the estab- 
lishment of a stable manhood, happiness itself, pure 
and simple, is, or may be, a great moral advantage. 
It is right for men to seek happiness as a means for 
making themselves better. For though sorrow may 
make a man better it is medicine makes a man 
better. Though medicine for the sick is most whole- 
some, yet for the well bread is a great deal better than 
medicine. Sorrow is medicine, and happiness is bread ; 
and it is right for men to seek happiness, because in 
the spirit of happiness they can better grow in mor- 
ality, in virtue and in true piety. The graces of the 
spirit blossom better under the shining sun of joy than 
than they do under the scowl ofastorm. It is not 
wrong, therefore, that curiosity should sometimes 
make excursions only for the sake of bringing back 
pleasure. 

There are two winged vagabonds of summer. One 
is the bee, that leaves no flower unsought, anywhere ; 
and, whether the plant be poisonous or whether it 
be wholesome, the bee knows how to extract from it 
the honey; and, though he wanders wide from home, 
he finds something sweet and wholesome to store his 
home withal. The other winged vagabond is the fly, 
that is nimble, that makes wide excursions, that visits 
everything, that vexes the things visited, and that 
brings home nothing. So there are two curiosities, 
one of which is aimless and frivolous, and the other of 
which is earnest and honey-gathering. 

In no department is a perverted curiosity more 
often substituted for conduct than in religion. The 
very essence of religion is devotion to God and to man; 
and instead of seeking that as the chief end of life 
men pass it by and concern themselves with the trim- 
mings and trinkets of religion. 

Noah’s ark—how Noah got all the things in there, 
and arranged them, and fed them, and kept them at 
peace, is profoundly interesting to many men who do 
not care a farthing for the ark of salvation. 

Whom did Cain marry? That is a question which has 
led to a vast amount of inquiry. Men have thought 
of it waking and dreamed of it sleeping. 

How many verses are there in the Bible? Men are 
very curious about that. Which is the middle verse 
of the whole? Which is the longest one? Which is 
the shortest one? These, anda great many like ques- 
tions about Scripture, interest not a few minds. 

It is as if a man should be profoundly interested in 
Washington—not in his character nor in his history, 
but in how much a yard he paid for the cloth of which 
he made his coat, and how many buttons he had on it. 

What became of the ark of the covenant? Who can 
tell? A great many people have inquired and studied 
about that. Many have wished to Kkaow about the rod 
that blossomed, and a legion of inquirers have specu- 
lated about what became of the ten tribes. 

What is going to become of a man and of his own 
soul?—that is a question which ought to be of some 
slight importance to every one; men, however, do not 
care much about that; but what became of the ten 
tribes—that they do care about. The very phantasy 
of the dreamland of prophecy, its symbols and its pic- 
tures—these interest them, and all the more as they 
are remote from duty. Not humility, but the wheel 
within the wheel of Ezekiel, stirs up their minds. Not 
active deeds of benevolence, but the prophet’s girdle, 
the lions, the horses, the sublime phantasmagoria of 
the apocalypse, feed their curiosity. Speculations in 
regard to the curious stories of the old Rabbis, about 
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Lot’s wife, about Nebuchadnezzar gone to grass, and 
a hundred other -things that have no marrow in them 
and no meat on them, afford them great entertainment 
and endless study. 

To not a few persons the Bible is a kind of Barnum’s 
Museum. They hunt up all the queer things that are 
in it. There be men who have their little snares and 
traps; and nothing delights them more than to catch 
a minister by asking him about infinitesimal things 
he has not thought of, but that they have thought 
of and arranged for the purpose’of snapping him up. 
This curiosity for unprofitable knowledge is very 
largely prevalent. I think you could fill a church if a 
man would expound some riddle, some odd questions, 
some curious things out of the Bible—I think you 
could fill it as often as Moody would by expounding 
the more sublime question : How shall a man be recon- 
ciled to his Maker? 

An equally dangerous, and perhaps for some classes 
of men even a more dangerous, perversion is the sub- 
stitution of knowledge, or knowledge-getting, for con- 
duct. Intelligence, and the result of it—knowledge— 
are not to be undervalued. In general, conduct, char- 
acter, in any age, will be in proportion to the enlight- 
enment of that age; and he that produces sound 
knowledge, and arouses universal intelligence, is pre- 
paring the way of the Lord—is laying its foundations, 
Those who are discovering and diffusing knowledge 
are casting up that highway, and gathering out of it 
all the stumbling-blocks over which ignorance and 
superstition stumble. 

I have no word, therefore, of disparagement for 
knowledge, or for a desire to gain knowledge. Ignor- 
ance is a dark cave in which superstition lives and 
breeds. Bats and owls, spiders and creeping things 
innumerable, dweli there; and he that expurgates it, 
or casts the light of the sun into it, is doing a good 
work. But to make life and duty wait until one has 
followed out research, until one has arranged all doc- 
trines, until one has adjusted all misunderstandings, 
is a fatal perversion. Yet it is one that men are 
tempted to, and that men fall into continually. 

Your way in life is clear—the building of yourself 
after the highest conceptions of manhood; your duty 
day by day to love God and to love your fellow men 
as yourself, is plain; and it affords men constant occu- 
pation; and if you would study, study as you go. I 
do not dissuade men from solving problems and gather- 
ing knowledge; but I blame any man who delays the 
performance of necessary duty until he has obtained 
light in the realm of mystery. 

There be many that stand asking: ‘‘ What is the 
origin of evil IN the world?” It perplexes them, it 
clouds their mind; and my reply to them is: ‘‘ What is 
that to thee?” It is of interest toa man of science, 
and indirectly to every man in the whole community, 
to know what is the origin of various diseases; what 
are the laws of health; where come in the perversions 
of sanitary law by which a man is rendered sick; but 
when a man é sick the origin of his sickness is not 
half so important as the question: ‘‘ How shall he get 
well?” 

If a man, suffering with fever, paralysis, or an acute 
development of nervous diseases, should, when the 
physician came to his couch, say to him: ‘‘ Explain to 
me the structure of the nervous system,” the doctor 
would say: ‘Cure first, and explanation afterward.” 
Yet how many men there are that stand revolving in 
their mind the great problem of moral evil, as though 
it had anything in the world to do with their personal 
integrity, their honor in the treatment of God, and 
their benevolence in the treatment of their fellow men! 
Do your duty; and if while doing it you can solve this 
or that question, all the better; but do not defer the 
performance of duty until you have come to a solution 
of these difficulties. 

There are many persons who are hesitant, at the 
throne of grace, whether to pray or not to pray. They 
do not know what to do. The philosophy of prayer 
has perplexed them. ‘‘ Why should a man pray,” they 
ask, ‘‘ when he is under a system in which everything 
is decreed and fixed? Do you suppose God is going to 
answer the prayer of a man for that which he can 
get himself? Do you suppose he listens to the 
special petitions of men, and grants them?” One 
thing is very certain, that he who lifts his soul above 
the economy of time and mere physical things into 
communion with God derives the benefit from prayer 
which has been known and recognized by the noblest 
spirits of every age. Pray first, and pray continually, 
and see whether prayer itself is not the best solution 
of the philosophy of prayer. 

There are many men who are in great doubt as to the 
reality of Divine Providence. ‘‘Is Providence real? 
Is there a divine thought that is special, individual, 
personal? And may aman think that there is over 
bim any other watchfulness than that which belongs 
to the economy of material laws?” 

So men are pondering this question of prayer and 
Providence, that stands so intimately connected with 





the movement of scientific thought; and they are de- 
laying character and conduct for the sake of the solu- 
tion of this philosophical question. 

Now, although it is desirable fora man to know 
such things, and though they have a profound influence 
in the direction of piety, yet to an individual before 
whom arises the consideration: ‘‘ Shall I make myself 
acceptable to God?” may be fitly made the reply which 
the Lord made to Peter: ‘‘ What is that to thee? Fol- 
low thou me,” when he stops to engage in those philos- 
ophical speculations. 

So it is with the doctrines of decrees and foresight. 
How many men stand plaiting or entwining the var- 
ious thoughts and assertions and solutions that cover 
this mysterious ground! It is simply a matter of ab- 
solute impossibility and incomprehensibility. You 
may throw the line and plummet of thought as often 
as you please, but you will never touch bottom until 
you are larger than God is. The circumference of the 
divine nature outruns all human measures. The height 
and the depth, the length and the breadth, of the 
thoughts of God, in their systematic form, as they 
concern the universe, are absolutely beyond the horizon 
of human power; and if there ever was a squandering 
of ingenuity, if there ever was a sharpening of the 
lines of thought and wit for nothing, it is in the at- 
tempt to discover the solutions of the doctrines of 
God’s foresight and purpose of election and reproba- 
tion. And yet, before these absolutely insoluble ele- 
ments, intangible as the clouds and immeasurable as 
the secret moisture of the atmosphere, how many men 
stand waiting and hesitating! They do not propose 
to become Christians till they understand the ground 
which they are going to stand on. As ifa knowledge 
of the ground on which a man stands were the most 
vital of all things! Often men that believe one. way 
are as good Christians as men that believe the other 
way, and men that do not know anything about either 
way are as good as either of them. This question is 
one that lies outside of the sphere of investigation and 
of duty; and yet, although by searching no man can 
find out God, and certainly not the thoughts of God, 
and though it is hypothetical, imaginary, transcendent, 
illusory, for the most part, in its results, many men 
stand saying: ‘‘I must have a clear understanding of 
it before I commit myself to a Christian life.” Con- 
duct and character do not need this solution or this 
knowledge. ‘‘What is that to thee?” Christ says; 
‘** follow thou me.” 

The same is true in regard to the nature of the 
divine existence, and those profound questions of the 
Trinity, of the divinity of Jesus Christ, of the reality 
and personality of the Holy Ghost, and of the method 
of divine action. The attempt to circumscribe these 
by the lines of investigation, and to bring them home 
captive, as knowledge, to your own self, will trans- 
cend human power. They are unsearchable. 

I believe in the divinity of Christ as much as I be- 
lieve in my own personality; but ifa man should ask 
me to expound it, and show how it is consistent with 
this, that or the other doctrine, I should say, at once: 
**T cannot do it.” Itis high; I cannot attain to it. 
It is wide; I cannot encompass it. It isdeep; I cannot 
measure it. I take it as a stated fact, and not as a 
soluble and expounded reality. 

August themes are these; and the attempt to solve 
them may indirectly strengthen the investigating facul- 
ties, and sharpen the wits of men; but to stop conduct 
and character from being rightly based and developed 
until men shall be able to readily understand these 
things, and to say to that which is within the reach of 
man, and which belongs to his welfare here and his 
condition hereafter: ‘‘ Wait,” is worse than folly—and 
all the more because the Master has said: “If any man 
will do my will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.” 

Doing right is the most philosophical preparation 
for understanding the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven. Be Christlike in. yourself, and be Christlike 
toward all men around about you, and do not wait. 
Do not let the development in you of the spirit that is 
in the Lord Jesus Christ be delayed for a day nor an 
hour in order that you may come to theological solu- 
tions. There is no excuse for waiting for such intel- 
lectual knowledge. 

Then, the third peint (the first being curiosity, and 
the second being knowledge—intellect), is sympathy 
with men—a most admirable thing; one of those 
things without which we cannot develop a true Chris- 
tian character, but which can be so perverted as to be 
a substitute for Christian character. It is auxiliary; 
but it may be transformed into the main end. 

There may be an evil interest in our sympathy with 
men. It may be a basilar sympathy, cynical, critical, 
censorious ; and it does not necessarily follow that the 
men that are censorious are low-browed and low-lived 
men. Censoriousness is one of the vices that is apt to 


flow out of super or transcendental spiritualism. Peo- 
ple who think they are perfeet are apt to bear down 
severely on men that they think to be imperfect. 
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who are seeking the higher forms of Christian life are 
generally severe in their criticisms of ministers and 
churches that differ from their ideas. They bear heav- 
ily down upon those that they think do not keep step, 
or that they think do not wing their flight as high as 
they ought. And what a spirit is this of interest in 
men—an interest in their imperfections—a condemna- 
tory interest! 

A reservoir breaks away, or some river overleaps 
the dam; and the whole valley, for miles and leagues, 
is swept by the flood. The sound of the thunderous 
waters, coming, sets all the people, right and left, 
rushing out of their dwellings, the cry goes up, and 
every man, woman and child flees for the high land— 
and suppose a man should stand and watch, and make 
contemptuous remarks about this one and that one, as, 
in their excitement and fear, they stumble and fall, or 
take circuitous ways instead of following a direct 
course? Suppose he should look criticisingly upon 
these scrambling and terrified thousands? He would 
be like many men that watch churches to see all their 
faults and failings. 

Now, all men are seeking a land which is to come: 
all are seeking life eternal. Some, by wide circuits, 
make it laborious; some, by walkiag through sloughs, 
make it uncertain ; the progress of some is hindered by 
feeble and crooked steps; but there is dignity in the 
very thought that a man is fleeing from the wrath to 
come, and laying hold upon eternal life; and yet, how 
many there are who, instead of sympathizing with men 
that are striving in their own way to live a Christian 
life, say ‘‘ They are Catholics,” and laugh at their ways 
of winking at images, or ridicule this or that method 
by which they worship; or, ‘‘they are high-strung 
doctrinaires, and they are attempting to compass the 
kingdom of God by the power of logic or ratiocina- 
tion; or, ‘‘ They are shouting Methodists ;” or, ‘‘ They 
are plunging Baptists;” or, ‘‘ They are order-seeking 
Congregationalists.””. How many look upon Christians 
and criticise them as if in this wild and universal en- 
deavor after a higher life and salvation from sin the 
only point on which criticism could take place would 
be the incidental mistakes which men commit, or the 
circuitous ways which they fall into! It is monstrous / 
And yet, how many men stand right over against the 
way of duty and the door of the Christian Church, say- 
ing: ‘* Why should I try to be a Christian? Look at 
those Christians. See how they live. I know them. 
I see how they conduct their affairs. They do busi- 
ness in Wall street. I don’t propose to go into such a 
crowd.” 

Nobody asked you to go into a crowd. Nobody 
asked you to join these men in their imperfections. 
They are imperfect, and so are you, verily. They are 
imperiled, and you not a whit less. They are at least 
seeking to avoid danger, but you are not even doing 
that. And their short-sightedness, their aberrations, 
their feebleness—things that should excite compassion 
and pity in you—are arguments by which you bolster 
yourself against your daily duty, saying : “ If Christians 
lived better I might try to be a Christian.” Try to be 
a Christian, and see how difficult itis. Then perhaps 
you will have more charity for others that are trying. 

I recollect a man of high standing who, in the first 
parish of my ministry, rose to give his experience in a 
conference meeting, and said: “I thought I would not 
be a Christian till I could be a thorough one; I in- 
tended when I joined the Church to let folks see what 
sort of a Christian a man ought to be; but since I have 
been in the Church I have been so much poorer a 
Christian than almost all the people I know of that I 
have nothing to say. I do not want anybody to look 
and see what sort of a Christian I am.” 

It is an easy thing to fight a battle by looking on 
and watching the soldiers as they struggle in the val- 
ley below; it is an easy thing to overlook a game 
which others are playing and teH what the moves 
ought to be; but it is not an easy thing for a man in 
all the temptations of life to carry a domineering pride 
and passions that are magazines of inflammation. It 
is not an easy thing for a man to escape out of evil 
habits and manifold sins, fighting against the prince of 
the power of the air. It is not an easy thing for a 
man to walk the way of integrity straight, without 
reeling to the right or to the left. But how many 
stand over against men who are in the stress of life, 
saying, ‘‘I will be a Christian when I see Christians 
living so as to be worthy of imitation.” 

Then there are especial dangers to all those who are 
so absorbed in charitable works that they have no time 
to look after the salvation of their own souls. It is 
quite unnecessary for me to say how wise and generous 
such works are; I need not tell you how much of duty 
there is in giving up one’s time and thought for the in- 
struction of the ignorant, for the rescue of those that 
are out of the way, and for the relief of those that are 
sick and feeble; itisa very noble thing; and yet, noble 
as it is, aman may substitute it for the care of his own 
soul. He may make a business of it. He may become 
so fretted by its cares that it is a task, with very little 





spirituality or sweetness, or of that divine sympathy 
which Christ had, and which every one of us should 
have. 

The same danger lies in the way of those who are 
teachers in Sunday-schools and in Bible classes. 
There is great danger that they may substitute the act 
of teaching for the whole duty. It is their business to 
teach, and they think that when they have done that 
they have fulfilled their whole duty. But there is no 
man that should be so careful of his soul as the man 
that is undertaking to lead the souls of his fellow-men 
to a higher plane dnd a nobler life. 

Need I say that this subject applies still more pun- 
gently and pointedly to preachers of the Gospel than to 
any others. It applies with great force to all leaders 
of the Church; to all men who take it upon themselves 
to see that the theology of the age is right; to all who 
feel that the order of God’s honse is of transcendent im- 
portance, and who tax their conscience with the re- 
sponsibility of watching that order, and guarding its 
sanctity ; to all who feel that the cause of God on earth 
is their special charge. For, how easily may a man 
neglect his own soul while he is taking care of the 
church! How easily may a man neglect his own soul 
while he is building and rectifying a system of theology ! 
How easily may a man put himself in the place of God’s 
providence, unasked and unwanted, and undertake to 
direct the course of human affairs, and yet be proud 
and arrogant, and self-indulgent, and jealous and wrath- 
ful! It is in the very nature of the vocation ofa teach- 
er to make him vain; and in a preacher, who is not 
answered back again, who delivers his dogmatic senti- 
ments without the possibility of being met and answer- 
ed in the worshipping assembly, there is a strong 
tendency to breed arrogance and self-confidence; and 
when he is opposed and overruled he is apt to feel 
irritation and anger, and so identify himself with the 
cause of God as that when a man disputes his doctrine 
he thinks he disputes God, and when a man proposes 
other plans he thinks he is an infidel and is opposing 
God’s providence. 

There is a great deal of danger among good men in 
their sympathy for the work of God in the midst of 
their;fellow-men ; and although an earnest sympathy with 
the kingdom of Christ is a duty, it is also a danger 
which they would do well to heed who are, from day 
to day, through their whole life, obliged to stand on 
such slippery places, where men are cast down so 
easily. 

Not only are there these dangers which I have in- 
stanced, but there are others, which your thoughts will 
supply, that men are in in pursuing that work; but 
their greatest danger is that of neglecting the prime 
duty of life, which cousists In ‘‘seeking first the king- 
dom of God, and its righteousness.” Seek that first; 
and if, in seeking it, curiosity comes to your help, em- 
ploy it. Ifin seeking the kingdom of God knowledge 
and intellectual activity come to your help, do not fear 
to avail yourself of them. If sympathy, bias, all the 
varied influences that spring upon you from combined 
society, or from individuals in it, help to swell the mo- 
tive power, and to make you a Christian, avail yourself 
of them. But beware lest Christ shall say to you, while 
you are working in the spirit of curiosity: ‘‘ What are 
those things to thee? Follow me.” Lest, when you 
stand disputing about doubtful doctrines, Christ shall 
say: ‘‘ What are all those things to thee as a substitute 
for following me?” Lest, when you are in sympathy 
with the Church, and with charitable movements in our 
day, Christ shall stand and say, if you but heard it: 
‘What are these things as compared with your own- 
self? Follow me.” 

Beware of neglecting thine own soul; for Satan may 
entrap it, springing out as a lion from ambush, and 
with power carry thee away; or, as a serpent, gliding 
unseen and secretly, deceive thee. Thine own soul is 
the noblest offering to be presented to the Redeemer; 
and when thou hast given thyself to him, all other 
things will be thine—knowledge, power, andthe whole 
world. And they that are most nearly like Christ become 
the judges of other men—yet in humility. Sitting upon 
ten thrones, and judging the ten tribes, are those that 
are most like Christ. Being most like Christ, they are 
the most natural judges and measurers of the conduct 
and character of their fellow-men. 








THE BIBLE STUDY WE NEED. 


ROM a number of echoes from the press and from 

correspondents we take a few which go to indi- 

cate how widely is felt the need for a study of the 

Bible as a system that shall be ethical and spiritual 
rather than chronological and historical : 
A SCRIPTURAL CREED. 

Tue ‘Christian Intelligencer,” after quoting from 
the Christian Union article, says: 

‘““We read the above with great satisfaction and the 
heartiest delight. We agree with the discontent with the 
present system in the main as expressed by our contem- 
porary. We second the proposition in regard to a new 





departure, a study of ‘‘ Bible truths in their relation to 
each other, and above all in their relations to the great 
moral and spiritual needs of the human race.’’ We hold 
up both hands for a system of lessons on such principles. 
; By all means let the committee give it to us. 

‘Let us have the proposed systematic study of the Bible. 
Let us have what the Scriptures say of man’s character 
and condition, of God, of man’s relations to God, of how 
a man can become just before God, how he can have par- 
don and righteousness, how he can be holy. Let us have 
lessons on the Lord Jesus Christ, and his glorious redeem- 
ing work, on the riches of divine grace, on the blessedness 
of the redeemed. Let us have lessons on the Holy Spirit 
and his work. Let us have these truths in their relations 
to each other. With the utmost cordiality, with all our 
heart and soul, we support the proposition for suchasystem 
of International Lessons. Then we will have theologians, 
and eminent theologians almost without exception have 
been patterns of holy, godly living, and eminent among 
those of whom the world was not worthy.”’ 





DOCTRINES AND DUTIES. 
JERSEY City, June 10, 1879. 

I aM much pleased with the late utterances of the Chris- 
tian Union on the new series of International lessons. I 
was disappointed that the course announced next year 
foreshadows a plan identical with that followed the last 
seven years. We want now an advance on that plan. I 
should be glad to see a seven years’ course on ddctrines 
and duties, six months to each, alternately. We could all 
agree, whatever our theologies, on passages to be studied, 
and you seem to me to hit it exactly when you say, ‘‘We 
want (now) a study of the Bible framed on a system that 
shall be moral and spiritual."’ ADDISON P. Foster, 

AN ADVANCE WANTED. 
22 E. 125TH STREET, N.Y., June 17, 1879. 

In your editorial, ‘‘The Bible Study We Neei” (June 
4th), you have given expression to'the thoughts of hundreds 
of interested Sunday-school workers. Our obligation to 
the International Committee for the work already done is 
immense. The first study of seven years could hardly be 
improved. But the second series of lessons should be an 
advance. We want Bible doctrine for the children, and 
we want it from the Bible itself. The necessity exists, and 
must be met by some lesson ‘plan ,like that suggested by 
yourself, Cordially, S. H. VirGin, 

FAULT IN THE TEACHER. 

As to your recent editorial on ‘“‘The Bible Study We 
Need,” it strikes me that the fault has generally been, not 
in the lessons, but in the teacher—when classes have been 
fed on chaff instead of wheat. An old teacher of mine 
used to expatiate voluminously on the historic, geographi- 
cal and other physical sides of a lesson, but jump the 
moral and spiritual lessons of the passage, remarking: 
‘“Well, you kuow all about that.”” In my own teaching, I 
somewhat begrudge the time I give in the class to biogra- 
phy, etc., making‘everything work for righteousness. With 
such helps as Dr. Abbott’s Christian Union expositions, 
most of the lessons could have been effective and practical 
if presented by a spiritual teacher. W. P. WEBSTER. 





IF WE COULD. 

I wAS glad to read in the Christian Union your article on 
“The Bible Study We Need.” For one, I am satisfied that 
our present methods of Bible study in our Sunday-schools, 
though they are having in many respects a very happy 
effect, are yet in other respects calculated t» instruct 
loosely and to end with vague conclusions. Scholars will 
leave our Sunday-schools with many general ideas, but 
without any classification and arrangement of accepted 
truths so that their unity-dependence and mutual connec- 
tion shall appear. This hop-skip-and-jump style will give 
us no crystallized idea of the great truths of the Scripture. 
Now, if we could have some catechetical correspondence— 
not of ‘“‘ dead dogmas,” not of ‘‘ traditions of men,” but 
of real Christian doctrine, of accepted Christian teaching, 
a text-book with questions and answers which would sys- 
tematize what ought to be taught concerning God, con- 
cerning man, concerning man as a sinner.and Christ as a 
Saviour, what sin is, and what salvation is, and what it 
includes, with some hints on national theology, and some 
on the evidences adapted to the actual states of mind of 
the present day, it seems to me that it would be a positive 
contribution to genuine Christian faith and to steadiness 
and strength in Christian life. A. F. BEARD. 





PERFECT AS IT IS. 


I must lift up my voice whenever I hear the ‘“ Interna- 
tional Lessons’’ spoken against. Whoever thus speaks I 
am sure needs pity. Let him rise, as I do, with the earliest 
ray of light, and, with the songs of birds and all the voices 
of nature in his ears, send up his own, and ask God to open 
his blind eyes to the wondrous beauty of his Word. Then 
study hard till seven each morn, thus getting three or four 
of the sweetest hours God ever made, commit the lesson to 
memory, read every passage bearing on the same, get all 
the helps from every quarter—like the eunuch, how can we 
understand unless some one guide us. I always havea 
pile of leaflets and commentaries and maps at my right 
hand, for any chance moment I can catch through the day. 
Then, when his mind is full, take a large sheet of foolscap 
and devote pages to each verse, writingjeverything he can 
find, and if by Saturday night he does not have most 
glorious visions hanging in his mind, he must be blind and 
deaf and dumb indeed. If we expect gems we must dig 
for them, 
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Religious Hews. 


The Scotch Assemblies.—The General Assembly of the 
Established Church discussed the question of fast-days, 
Friday, May 30. A motion had previously been made re- 
quiring the Kirk-sessions to exercise a wise discretion in 
the appointment of services preparatory to the Commun- 
ion. Dr. Story was of opinion that a service preparatory 
to Communion was essentially a Romish idea; that the 
communion was now too rarely celebrated; that it ought 
to be more frequently administered, and that the observ- 
ance of preliminary fast-days would make a much-needed 
change in this direction more difficult of accomplishment. 
Dr. Scott asserted, on the other hand, that the preparatory 
fast was a custom of the early Christian Church, and that 
its abolition would be making another of the numerous 
concessions which the world of to-day is demanding of the 
Church. The motion, amended so as leave to the Presby- 
teries the consideration of means for the better observance 
of fast-days, was then carried. The sessions closed on 
the following Monday with an address from the Modera- 
tor, in which he took strong ground against the disestab- 
lishment of the Scottish Church, 

In the Free Church Assembly the subject of disestablish- 
ment came up on Friday, May 30, upon two motions—one, 
by Dr. Adam, reappointing a previous committee to watch 
the progress of the movement and to carry out such 
measures as should tend to bring the existing connection 
between the Church and State in Scotland to an end; the 
other, by Sir Henry Moncrieff, proposing to take no action 
in the matter. Principal Rainey, in presenting the report, 
disclaimed any purpose of settling the details at this stage 
of the movement, and was strongly in favor of the first 
motion. Dr. Adam thought that the Establishment stood 
in the way of the union which all believed would come in 
Scotland. Dr. Adam’s motion was adopted, after consid- 
erable discussion, by a majority of 256. The Committee 
on the Welfare of the Youth of the Church submitted a 
very interesting report, in which it was stated that the 
previous efforts of the committee to secure home study in 
Biblical and ecclesiastical literature have been successful 
beyond expectation, more than 18,000 persons having en- 
gaged in study under the scheme submitted by the com- 
mittee. Some exception had been taken on the ground that 
the syllabus submitted had been found to be in advance of 
most young pupils. This objection had been considered 
im preparing the scheme of study for the coming year. 
Great enthusiasm had been manifested among the young 
people who followed the scheme last year, and many in- 
valids found it a great comfort and a blessed employment. 
The committee submitted the following syllabus for the 
year 1879-80: 

Division I.—Bible History—An examination paper on “ The 
Life of Paul,” as contained in the Actsand Epistles. Division 
1I.—Practical and Doctrinal—An examination paper on “ The 
Shorter Catechism,”’ Part 1. (questions 1-38), together with 
the questions of ** The Larger Catechism on the Divine Nature, 
the Covenants, the Offices of Christ, Effectual Calling, Justi- 
fication and Santification.” Division 11I.—Introduction and 
Commentary—An Examination Paper on “ The Epistle to the 
Galatians,’’ edited by Professor James Macgregor, D.D. 
Division 1V.—Christian Evidences—An Examination Paper 
on Paley’s ** Hore Pauline.” Division V.—Essays—I. Junior 
Section—Subject, ** The Conquest of Canaan under Joshua.”’ 
ll. Senior Section—Subject, ** Thomas Chalmers.”’ 

The deliberations of the Assembly were brought to a 
close June 3d by an address from the Moderator, Mr. J. 
C. Burns. 





Hebrew Dissension in Chicago.—The Rev. Dr. K. Kohler, 
rabbi in the synagogue of Sinai, at Chicago, during the past 
eight years, has suddenly resigned that office and aceepted 
a call to the Beth El congregation of this city, as the suc- 
cessor of his father-in-law, Dr. Einhorn, who retires after 
a long term of service. Dr. Kohler, in his letter to the 
official board of Sinai, alleges the indifference and lethargy 
among members and what he owes to his own future as 
his chief causes of action. His salary continues about the 
same, being now $3,500, a fine house and the premium on 
a life insurance for $5,000. But it seems that there has 
long been division among members of the synagogue as to 
the use of Saturday or Sunday for worship, business men 
and young people preferring to take their Sabbath when 
the great majority of their neighbors do. They claim that 
this is now the custom of all leading Jewish societies. To 
please all, Dr. Kohler has for several years held services 
on both days, small attendance being the usual result. He 
prefers the historical Sabbath, though his new parish is 
already established in Sunday services. His people are 
indignant, however, that be should break the contract to 
remain ten years without first consulting them, and that 
he should set the time of his departure just at the opening 
of the Hebrew holidays. They accordingly, in accepting 
his resignation, declared that it should take effect July 1. 
Whereupon the rabbi threatens to preach outside the walls 
of the synagogue till September, if the trustees bolt him 
out, and to sue for salary during that period. As this is 
the most aristocratic Jewish congregation in Chicago, the 
event has created a sensation among them as earnest as it 
is unusual. They have all liked Dr. K., but donot like his 
closing act. 


The Massachusetts Congregational Association.—The 
General Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts held its seventy-seventh annual meeting at 
Worcester, June 17th, the Hon. James White, uf Boston, 
being elected Moderator. The annual report of tha Home 


Missionary Society stated in full the particulars of the de- 
falcation of the former Treasurer, Charles Demond, who 
resigned December 16th, 1878, Of the $86,000 which eame 
inte hig hands as Treasurer, the committee are only able 


to report that they hope to recover a part of the $19,000 
which the Society is required to hold as a permanent fund, 
the whole amount being represented by securities of very 
doubtful character. The Executive Committee declare 
themselves painfully conscious of their failure of duty in 
not keeping the Treasurer’s proceedings under closer scru- 
tiny. It is doubtful if any criminal action can be sus- 
tained, as the offence was committed prior to the passage 
of the present law making breaches of trust a crime, and 
examination reveals the further unfortunate fact that 
Mr. Demond drew his own bond, and, by the omission of 
the words “‘ or by re-election,” it is feared that his bonds- 
men are discharged from all liability after his first year 
of office. The increase in the amount of funds raised in 
Massachusetts in 1878, compared with the year 1868, was 
$59,949.28, while the cost of maintaining the Society was 
diminished by the sum of $782.44. The balance in the 
hands of the new Treasurer April 30th, 1879, was $6,244.55. 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Seeley, of Amherst, was elected President 
of the Society. 





The Cathedral Schools at Garden City.—Several schools 
are to be built in connection with the Cathedral at Garden 
City, and the corner-stone of the first—to be known as St. 
Paul’s—was laid Wednesday, June 18th. A large num- 
ber of people were present from New York, Brooklyn and 
other neighboring cities. ‘Fifty-three clergymen were 
present with Bishop Littlejohn on the platform, and the 
choir of St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn, with the Eighth 
Regiment Band, rendered the musical part of the exercises. 
At intervals the bells in the Cathedral tower were rung. 
The services commenced with alternate readings from the 
Litany, selections from the Psalms were sung, the Rev. 
Dr. Johnson, of St. Mary’s Church, read the lesson, the 
Bishop recited the Lord’s Prayer, and the Rev. Dr. 
Snively, of Grace Church, Brooklyn, repeated the special 
prayers for the occasion. The Rev. Dr. Drowne read a 
list of the articles to be placed_in the corner-stone These 
consisted of copies of the Bible, Book of Common Prayer, 
Journal of the General Convention, Church Almanac, 
reports of church institutions, documents relating to Long 
Island, and papers concerning Mr. A. T. Stewart. Bishop 
Littlejohn made a very interesting address on the rela- 
tions of the Church to education in its various forms, and 
urged, by illustration from present events, the necessity 
for a union of knowledge and piety. After the benediction, 
the clergy retired in procession, the choir singing the 
hymn, “‘The Church’s One Foundation is Jesus Christ 
Her Lord.”’ 





The Congregational Association of Kansas held its twen- 
* ty-fifth annual meeting at Ottawa, June 11-16. The Rev. 
Dr. R. Cordley, of Emporia, was Moderator, and preached 
a historical discourse appropriate to the occasion. It was 
ordered to be printed with the minutes. About one hun- 
dred ministers and delegates were in attendance. The 
sessions were of marked interest, the papers presented ex- 
ceptionally good, and the discussions able and animated. 
The reports from the churches show manifest progress in 
every direction. The statistical clork reported the total 
additions during the year, 1,006; present membership, 5,758; 
with sixteen churches not heard from. Whole number of 
churches, 159; organized during the year, 10; number of 
ministers (including licentiates), 109. Number in Sabbath 
Schools, 9,799, being an increase of 747. In benevolent 
contributions there has been a gain of nearly fifty-seven 
per cent. ; in contributions for church expenses over thirty- 
three per cent.; and in amount raised for home missions 
an increase of forty-two per cent. These figures are certain- 
ly very hopeful, and indicate a purpose on the part of the 
Kansas churches to do what they can to help themselves. 
The case of the eolored refugees elicited "much sympathy 
and enthusiasm. Resolutions of welcome were unanimous- 
ly adopted, and astanding committee appointed to look 
after their welfare, with Rev. Dr. McVicar, of Topeka, as 
chairman. 


A Church and Dramatic Society.—A somewhat novel 
effort is being made in England to bring together church 
people and members of the dramatic profession by means 
of an association called ‘‘The Church and Stage Guild.” 
The Guild is to be managed by a committee made up in 
equal parts of representatives of the church and stage. 
The names of several clergymen appear on the present 
committee with those of well-known actors. A circular 
issued by the Guild states that the objects sought in its 
organization are: ‘1. To promote religious and social 
sympathy between the members of the church and the 
stage. 2. To hold meetings for these purposes from time 
to time, at which papers may be read and questions dis- 
cussed of common interest to the members of the Guild. 
3. T> meet for worship at least once a year.” The Guild 
appeals to all who regard recreation as not only a legita- 
mate but an essential part of the Christian faith; and 
hopes, by bringing together two classes heretofore widely 
separated by prejudice, to inculcate a rational and charit- 
able sentiment in the Church and a higher purpose on the 
stage. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary.—The directors of 
this institution, at a meeting held June 10th, made some 
important changes in its organization. A new professor- 
ship of ‘‘ New Testament Literature and Interpretation ” 
has been established and munificently endowed, an un- 
known donor having given $50,000 for that purpose. The 
title of the former professorship of ‘‘ Genera) Biblical Lit- 
erature and Inter»retation ’’ has been changed to that of 
“Qld Testament Literature and Interpretation.’’ Prof. 
Curtiss retains the latter, and Prof. Hyde surrenders the 
chair of ‘‘ Pasteral Theology” to assume the duties of the 





fermer, Mis place will be filled by the Hey, G, B, Willeax, 





of Stamford, Conn., a man of ripe scholarship, and of 
many genial qualities of mind and character. His acces- 
sion will greatly strengthen the faculty of the séminary. 





The Twenty-second Annual Council of the Episcopal 
Church, Diocese of Minnesota, was held in the Cathedral, 
at Faribault, June ‘ith and 12th, Bishop Whipple presid- 
ing. The Bishop's address was eloquent with feeling, 
liberal in tone, and full of encouragement—noting the 
growth of the Church, for which he has labored most 
abundantly, speaking with just pride of successful mis- 
sionary work among the Indians, and expressing firmest 
confidence that in this skeptical time Gospel and Church 
will abide unshaken and win new victories. 





Nonconformist Endowments.—The English Nonconform 
ist bodies are rapidly accumulating funds in the form of 
endowments. At a meeting of Wesleyans held in Park 
Street Chapel, Bolton, in May last, it was stated that the 
value of trust property belonging to that body in the dis- 
trict exceeded the sum of $1,600,000, and it is estimated 
that the total value of the trust funds of the Wesleyans in 
England amounts to nearly $50,000,000, 
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GLEANINGS. 





MIDDLE STATES. 


—The second annual meeting of the National Baptist Union 
will be held at Point Chautauqua July 22-31. Among the 
speakers announced are the Kev. Dr. Joseph King, of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Weston, of Crozier Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Jones, of Nashville; Dr. Armitage, of New York; Dr. Taylor, 
of Providence, and Dr. Jeffrey, of Brooklyn. Colgate Hoyt, 
Esq., and President Allen, of the Alfred University, will de- 
liver lectures. Such subjects as “ Elements of Power in 
Preaching,” “* A Pastor’s Habits of Study,” “Church Work 
for Laymen,”’ and “ Methods of Revival Work,” will be dis- 
cussed. There will be musical and literary entertainments, 
excursions, and a dinner of the Union at the Grand Hotel. 

—The second assembly of Sunday-schoo! workers, under 
the direction of the New Jersey Sunday-School Association, 
will be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., commencing July 12th. 
An interesting programme bas been prepared. President 
McCosh wil! preach in the morning and the Rev. Dr. Fowler 
in the evening. The various branches of Sunday-school 
work will be discussed on succeeding days by the Rev. J. Le 
Huribut, Mrs. 8. W. Clarke, the Rev. Dr. Lowry, the Rev. C. 
K. Morris, the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, and others. Interesting 
scientific lectures will be delivered by Dr. Warren: and on 
July 17th, Lyman Abbott, D. D., will deliver an address on 
“Modern Skepticism and How to Meet it.’’ On the following 
day there will be addresses by the Rey. James M. Freeman, 
and the Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, D.D. 

—The committees appointed by the New York Conference 
and the BKoard of Trustees of Claverack College to attend 
the Commencement examinations and exercises report a 
high degree of proficiency displayed in all the public exer- 
cises, and, in some instances, remarkable attainments. Spe- 
cial services commemorated the centennial anniversary of 
the institution. The Rev. J. Halsted Carroll, of Newburgh, 
preached to the alumni Sunday morning, and in the evening 
the Rey. E. 8. Porter, D.D., of Brooklyn, gave an historical 
sketch of the college. Tuesday evening the Rey. Dr. J. P. 
Newman delivered an oration before the literary societies, 
and on Commencement Day Wallace Bruce, Esq., recited a 
centennial poem. A reception at President Flack’s concluded 
the exercises, which were characterized by great good feel- 
ing and enthusiasm throughout. 


THE WEST. 


—On June 15th, in the Cathedral at Faribault, Minn., Bishop 
Whipple ordained five graduates of Seabury Divinity School 
as deacons. One was a full-blooded Sioux Indian. 

—At Portland, Oregon, the entire faculty of Willamette 
University, one of the oldest and most'influential institutions 
in the State, have resigned on account of the rigid sectarian 
spirit which controls the management of the university. 
The institution is under the charge of the Methodists. 

—The thirteenth annual report of Hope College, Michigan, 
shows the number of students in'the academic depart- 
ment’ during the past year to have been thirty-seven, 
and the number in the preparatory department seventy-four. 
The institution has six professors, and its debt has been 
diminished $1,385.72 within the year. 

—Olivet College, Mich., on the 19th inst., graduated a class 
of nine, and conferred the title of D.D. upon the Rev. T. C. 
Trowbridge, of Turkey, and the Rey. W. L. Gage, of Hart- 
ford, Ct. The Missionary Society was addressed by the Rev. 
J.C. Roy; and the Literary Society by the Rev. W. L. 
Goyer. The alumni held their triennial reunion. A rare 
feature of the week was the regular college prayer-meeting. 


FOREIGN. 


—Work has been commenced by the Church Missionary 
Society at Gaza, one of the oldest cities in the world. 

—The corner-stone of a memorial church to William Cow- 
per, the poet, was laid at Olney, last month, by the Congrega- 
tionalists. 

—Dr. Cumming has retired from his long pastorate of the 
church at Crown-Court, Drury Lane, London. His congrega- 
tion propose to raise an annuity fund of £5,000 for his benefit. 

—The “ Reformateur,”’ a Protestant paper récently estab- 
lished in Paris for the purpose of inducing conversions from 
Catholicism, suspended publication with the twentieth 
number. 

—The Protestant orphanage supported by Dély-Ibrahim at 
Algiers has been placed by the French Government on the 
list Of establishments of public utility. And yet its founder 
is no more a Christian than the good Samaritan was. 

—The twentieth annual report of the English Church Union 
shows an increase in membership during the past year of 
1,448, of which number eighty-four were clergymen. The 
society bas upon its roll the names of 2,533 of the clergy and 
15,245 of the laity. The donations of the year amounted to 
over $10,000. 

—Father Hyacinthe has now gathered six hundred sub- 
scribing adherents to his new church, and so surpassed his 
expectations. Amongst them 14 M. L’ Abbé Carrier, Chevalier 
of the Legion ot Honor, formerly almouer at Ain, who has re- 
nduneed his telations and his appointments to join in the 
work of M, Loysen, 
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Science and “rt. 


LIGHTNING-Rops.—It is supposed that a lightning- 
rod protects a building by taking to itself and carrying 
into the ground the flash that otherwise would work 
destruction. This, however, rarely happens, for a 
thunderbolt usually contains far too much electricity 
for the conducting capacity of the ordinary rod, and 
very few houses that are actually struck, even though 
well-furnished with rods, escape uninjured. The light- 
ning-rod acts, nol by conducting the flash, but by pre- 
venting it. If a sharp point be presented to a body 
charged with electricity, it produces what is called a 
silent discharge, and quietly draws all the electricity 
away. How this occurs, and why a point should exer- 
cise such a peculiar effect, is not well understood, but 
it is to this principle that the lightning-rod owes its 
efficiency. The highly-electrified thunder-cloud pass- 
ing through the air, seeks to relieve itself, and the 
electricity finds the most convenient paths through the 
tallest trees and highest buildings. But if the house 
be armed with numerous sharp points, the sudden and 
destructive effects are usually prevented, and the 
electricity discharges silently, doing no damage. 
The injurious practice of insulating the rod where 
it touches the sides and roof of the structure is 
rapidly disappearing, as indeed it should. The small 
glass insulators form no barrier against a thunderbolt, 
and often do considerable injury in preventing the 
rapid and easy escape of the silent discharge. Light- 
ning-rods should therefore be kept well pointed, and a 
good earth connection carefully maintained; for a 
blunt rod, or one that is imperfectly grounded, is a 
dangerous thing, and exposes the building to consider- 
able risk. 








SouTH AMERICAN ARROW PorsoNn.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Boston Microscopical Society, an interesting 
paper was read on a new use for curare, the South 
American arrow poison. It has been found that curare 
produces insensibility without interfering with the func- 
tions essential to life, and supplies a need that the 
medical profession have long felt, in that it does not 
require watching when administered, as do ether and 
chloroform. The exact derivation of curare does not 
seem to be definitely known, but it is said to be prepared 
by scraping the young bark of two plants belonging 
to the same species as that from which strychnine is 
derived. The bark is exhausted in water, mixed with 
other vegetable substances, and evaporated until it 
forms a thick paste. Itis much more energetic in its 
action on some classes of animals than on others. 
Birds are more profoundly affected than quadrupeds, 


and reptiles are poisoned for a much longer time than | 


birds. It is generally administered hypodermically, in 
exceedingly minute doses, and, like woorari and 
droora, is resorted to by vivisectionists for paralyzing 
the power of motion in living animals under the dis- 
secting-knife. 





Iron-CLAD Roors.—The latest structural use of 
iron the invention of iron shingles. Wooden 
shingles have been growing somewhat scarce and €x- 
pensive, and have often to be renewed. Now it seems 
that a kind of tile, or plate, of iron, much the same size 
and shape, will rapidly take their place. 
plates are much lighter and more durable than the 
wooden covering, for a single layer of the iron tiles 
will last as long as the beams and rafters of the roof 
beneath. Again, the iron does not expand and con- 
tract with every rain storm and dry day, and so much 
leaking is avoided. A special advantage is that they 
make the roof practically fire-proof. No ordinary 
sparks and cinders from adjacent burning buildings 
can set an iron shingle on fire, and only a brand large 
enough to heat through and char the beam beneath 
can do damage. These shingles are said to be as 
cheap and more easily put on than the wooden ones. 


is 





SPONGE FarMInG.—According to a German author- 
ity, sponge-growing may be made a profitable branch of 
industry. The method of cultivation consists in cut- 


ting the live sponges into small pieces, attaching the | 


same to a wooden frame-work, and sinking it in the 
sea in locations favorable to their natural growth. 


In three years such pieces will have attained a mar- | 


ketable size. The total cost of raising 4,000 sponges 


(including interest on capital expended) is estimated | 


to be $45, and the income for their sale $80, leaving a 
net profit of $35. As the growing sponges, after their 


first immersion, require no attention, it will be readily | 
perceived that the quantity thus propagated could be | 


indefinitely increased. As the Gulf coast and Florida 
Keys annually produce over $100,000 worth of sponges 


naturally, it is very probable that their income might be | 


largely increased by judicious cultivation. 





ART EXPLORATION IN THE TIBER.—A plan for turn- 
ing the course of the River Tiber, in order that its 
bed, through the City of Rome, may be carefully ex- 


The iron | 


plored, in the hope of finding ancient works of Roman 
art, has been proposed. The Rothschilds are credited 
with an agreement to furnish necessary capital, and 
the work, as soon as the details are perfected, is to 
proceed as rapidly as possible. Mr. Castellani is to 
have the direction and superintendence of the enter- 
prise. 





Sooty CHIMNEYS CuRED.—The accumulation of 
soot in chimneys is a great nuisance, and may be 
remedied by mixing considerable salt with the mortar 
with which the bricks composing the chimney are 
laid. The salt acts by absorbing moisture whenever 
it is damp and rainy, and the soot, becoming wet and 
heavy, falls into the fire below. This is an English 
idea, and is said to give very satisfactory results. 





WrrE-Rore Hawsers.—Some experiments, both in 
this country and in England, have been lately made on 
the comparative merits of hemp and wire for naval 
uses. A steel hawser of the same strength proves to 
be lighter than a hemp hawser, and almost equally flex- 
ible. Steel-wire is therefore pronounced superior to 
hemp as a material for hawsers, so far as ordinary naval 
requirements are concerned. 








Mooks and Authors. 


PROF. HUXLEY’S PHILOSOPH ¥.2 

Of this volume, 45 pages are devoted to the 
story of the quiet life of Hume; it is well told, and is 
instructive to young aspirants forliterary success. The 
other 161 are devoted to a review of Hume’s philoso- 
phy. ‘I should have been glad,” says Prof. Huxley, 
modestly, ‘‘to limit my own comments to so much as 
was absolutely necessary to connect my excerpts. 
Here and there, however, it must be confessed that 
more is seen of my thread than of Hume’s beads. My 
excuse must be an ineradicable tendency to try to make 
things clear.” The present generation cares more 
about Mr. Huxley’s thread than it does about Mr. 
Hume’s beads. Instead, therefore, of a literary criti- 
cism of Prof. Huxley’s work, we shall attempt to 
| gather from it for our readers what he believes con- 
cerning the constitution and operation of the human 
; mind. This is a somewhat novel undertaking for a re- 
ligious paper, for the religious press have been busier 
| in refuting Huxley and Tyndall than in reporting them ; 
| and it is a somewhat difficult task, for it is not always 
| easy to distinguish Prof. Huxley’s threads from Mr. 
| Hume’s beads, and, notwithstanding the former's in- 
| eradicable tendency to try to make things clear, he does 
not always succeed; at least, he is uot always self- 
| consistent, and leaves us not quite certain whether to 
| class him with the sensationalists or the idealists in 
philosophy, or with neither. In attempting to portray 
| Prof. Huxley’s philosophy, we use as far as possible 
| his language, but reject quotation marks, since half a 

| quotation is sometimes the greatest of perversions. 
The object of philosophy, according to Professor 
Huxley, is to answer the question, What can I know? 
It is rather to afford clear and definite information 
concerning the limitations of human knowledge than 
| to extend it. This necessitates an inquiry into the 
| constitution and laws of the knowing powers, or what 
| we call mind; an inquiry to be conducted by the same 
methods of investigation which are pursued in inquiring 
into physiological phenomena. Of the substratum of 
| both mind and matter, if there is a substratum to 
either, we are, and of necessity must be, absolutely 
| ignorant. So far as we can know the mind at all, it 
| consists of a collection or succession of sensations, a 
| system of effects the causes of which are to be sought 
| in antecedent changes in the matter of the brain, just 
as the collection of motions which we call flying is a 
system of effects the causes of which are to be sought 
| in the modes of motion of the matter of the muscles of 
| the wings. The key to the comprehension of mental 
| operations lies in the study of the molecular changes 
| of the nervous apparatus by which they are originated. 
, The roots of psychology lie in the physiology of the 
| nervous system. What we call operations of the mind 
| are operations of the brain, and the materials of con- 
sciousness are products of cerebral activity. Cabanis’s 
famous declaration that the brain secretes thought as 
| the liver secretes bile may be crude and misleading, 
but it is substantially correct. These mental phenom- 
ena, this succession of sensations, consist, first, of 
| impressions produced by the external world—smell, 
taste, hearing, sight, touch, resistance; second, of 
pleasure and pain produced by these impressions; 
third, of a recognition of certain relations between 
them, such as co-existence, succession, similarity and 
| dissimilarity ; and, fourth, of ideas, which are simply 
| copies or reproductions in memory of the foregoing. 
| Imagination is another form of memory; and hope or 











| 
1 David Hume. By Prof. Huxley. Vol. V. of English Men 
of Letters. (Harper & Brothers.) 


expectation is memory projected into the future. All 
knowledge being derived from the external world, we 
have no knowledge concerning God. Theism is at 
best but an hypothesis which may possess more or 
less approach to probability, but no approach to dem- 
onstration. It is impossible to make any practical 
use of it, or to know anything respecting the attri- 
butes—wisdom, benevolence, justice, and the like— 
which are usually imputed to Deity. On this whole 
subject of the existence and character of Deity, 
silence is golden, while speech reaches not even 
the dignity of sounding brass or tinkling cym- 
bal, and is but the weary clatter of an end- 
less logomachy. Personal identity is only the 
regular and even succession of mental phenomena, 
and, since the soul has no existence apart from the suc- 
cession of phenomena, the inquiry as to the immortality 
of the soul is well-nigh superfluous; it is only the 
question whether this succession ceases when the ex- 
istence of the body ends; and respecting this nothing 
can be proved or disproved. ‘There is no reason for 
drawing any broad line of distinction between man 
and other animals. The structure and function of the 
nervous system are fundamentally the same, structure 
for structure, down to the minutest microscopical de- 
tails. Comparative anatomy shows that, physically, 
man is but the last tier of a long series of forces; 
comparative psychology points to the same conclusion. 
Liberty, in the metaphysical sense of the term, does 
not exist. Thought, being a function of the brain, de- 
pends as absolutely upon precedent causes operating 
on the brain as other physical forces depend on pre- 
cedent physical causes. Volition is simply the impres- 
sion which arises when the idea of a bodily or mental 
action is accompanied by the desire that the action 
should be accomplished. It differs from other desires 
simply in the fact that we regard ourselves as possible 
causes of the action desired. With this analysis of 
the nature and causes of mental action, it is not sur- 
prising that Prof. Huxley finds very little room for the 
play of the moral nature: ‘“‘ The more one knows of 
the real conditions which determine men’s acts, the 
less one finds either to praise or blame.” The logical 
conclusion would be: When we know them perfectly, 
we shall find no cause for either praise or blame. 

Our object in this article is to report, not to refute, 
Mr. Huxley. He is probably the ablest, as he is cer- 
tainly the clearest, modern apostle of materialism in 
the English language; and Christian readers ought to 
know what this philosophy means. It means a universe 
without a God, a body without a soul, and society 
without that right of moral discrimination which is its 
bond and protection. It rests on two fundamental 
errors—one an assumption, the other an omission. It 
assumes that because every mental act is accompanicd 
by a molecular change in the brain, the molecular 
change in the brain produces the mental act. This is a 
pure assumption; it is, therefore wholly unscientific. 
There is not in observation—there certainly is not in 
consciousness—the slightest evidence to support it. 
Prof. Huxley does not even suggest any such evidence. 
Whether the mental act produces the brain-change or 
the brain-change produces the mental act, is a question 
he does not even consider. The reasons, in philos- 
ophy, for regarding the mind as the cause, not the 
effect, we need not here state; though we may safely 
suggest to our readers to make inquisition of them- 
selves and see whether Prof. Huxley’s explanation of 
the will, as simply desire accompanied with an impres- 
sion that we are possible causes of the action desired, 
explains what goes on within them when they will to 
do, and do tt. 

The omission is quite as fatal as the assumption, and 
quite as unscientific. Prof. Huxley recognizes in the 
mind no power to perceive except through the senses. 
It has a power to perceive what is super-sensuous. It 
takes immediate and direct cognizance of wholly in- 
visible things. It perceives virtue, honor, courage, 
justice, love. Pleasure produced by an impression of 
sight, hearing and touch is not an adequate analysis of 
love; such an analysis reduces the highest and purest 
affections to the baldest sensuality. The pleasure which 
a calf takes in the cow is not the same as the joy ofa 
daughter's love to her mother. And this power to per- 
ceive unseen qualities is also a power to receive di- 
rectly and immediately impressions from an unseen 
God. By it we know him. By it we perceive the in- 
visible future. This is that ‘‘ faith of the intellect” to 
which Kant refers for proof of the existence of God 
and a future state, and which Mr. Huxley puts aside 
with this extraordinary misinterpretation: ‘‘ As belief 
therein is very useful for moral purposes, you may as- 
sume it.” And yet itis impossible to class Mr. Hux- 
ley with those whom Kant correctly characterizes as 
‘“‘minds quite indifferent to moral laws.” His philos- 
ophy is; he is not. For when, in his closing chapter, 
he comes to treat of the principles of morals, he re- 
pudiates utilitarianism, he discards his material inter- 
pretation of mental phenomena, he abandons his notion 





of the mind as wholly furnished with all its material 
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for thought by the external{world, and he thus desig- 
nates the foundation of the moral life : 


‘Justice is founded on the love of one’s neighbor, and 
goodness isa kind of beauty. . Some there are who can- 
vot feel the difference between the ‘Sonata Apassionata’ and 
‘Cherry Ripe,’ or between a gravestone-cutter’s cherub and 
the Apollo Belvedere; but the canons of art are none the less 
acknowledged. While some there may be who, devoid of 
sympathy, are incapable of a sense of duty; but neither does 
their existence affect the foundations of morality. Such 
pathological deviations from true manhood are merely the 
halt, the lame and the blird of the world of consciousness; 
and the anatomist of the mind leaves them aside, as the 
anatomist of the body would ignore abnormal specimens.” 


Mr. Huxley’s philosophy of the mind allows it no 
sense with which to perceive that goodness which is a 
kind of beauty ; but his own moral consciousness belies 
his philosophy. A little wider observation, a little 
profounder reflection, might suffice perhaps to con- 
vince him that those who are incapable of a spiritual 


apprehension of God and a personal consciousness of 
their own immortality—as the fledgling is conscious of 


its powers of flight before it has left the nest—are also 
to be counted among the halt and lame and blind. For 
Mr. Huxley has, probably without knowing it, used 
the Scripture phraseology to designate those who, 
more logical but less spiritual than himself, are satis- 
fied, as he is not, with the dehumanizing and immoral 
conclusions of his materialistic philosophy. 


Tue MonrTHures.—One of the most picturesque and 
characteristic stories that has appeared in our periodical 
literature for a long time is ‘‘ Massy Sprague’s Daughter,” 
which opens the July Atlantic. The scene of the tale al- 
ternates between Block Island and Newport, presenting a 
curious picture of life in the former place and some little 
glimpses of the bright and fashionable society of the lat- 
ter. The heroine is the daughter of an East Indian ser- 
vant, as fresh and charming as her mother is withered and 
disagreeable, and who is loved by one of the aborigines of 
the island—a full-blooded negro. This somewhat curious 
idyll is interrupted by the advent of two Newport ladies, 
one of whom carries off the girl as her maid, and intro- 
duces her to a new and unaccustomed sphere, from which 
comes the seemingly inevitable result of shame, repentance, 
and ultimate return to her own home. The story is 
strongly worked out, and from the fact that it is given 
thirty-four pages of the magazine it may be considered 
the principal feature of the month. Its authorship is 
anonymous, though we should not be surprised to learn that 
it was written either by Susan Coolidge or Miss Phelps. 
Other articles are by Chas. D. Warner, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, C. C. Andrews, Edward Everett Hale, H. H., and 
Richard Grant White. The poetry is by William O. 
Bates, Maurice Thompson, and J. J. Piatt. 

Scribner's for July is, if anything, more rich in illustra- 
tion than any of the numbers which have preceded it, 


there being scarcely an article that has not some illustra- | 
That to which New Yorkers | 


tive work accom panying it. 
will perhaps turn first is the paper upon Trinity parish, 
opening with a vignette of the Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D., 


and enriched with sketches by Sayer, Harris, Vanderhoff, | 


and others. Of these the most striking is, perhaps, the 
picture of the illuminated Cross of St. Augustine, by Van- 
derhoff, all of whose other sketches call for praise.- A 
charming story is ‘“‘ Friend Barton’s Concern,” written and 
illustrated with equal skill by Mary Hallock Foote. Mr. 
J. B. Matthews furnishes an entertaining account of lead- 


ing American editors; Mr. Herbert H. Smith’s series of | 


South American articles is continued, with illustrations by 
J. W.Champney. The Bonaparte letters are brought to a 
close, and there is an elaborate article by Edward A. 


Samuels upon *‘ Summer Entomology.” Besides these, the | 


magazine contains the usual excellent assortment of poetry 
and prose. 
St. Nicholas is filled with a charming variety of articles 


for little folks, and, as usual, is beautifully illustrated. | 
Susan Coolidge’s story develops in a most entertaining | 
An article by Wm. Elliott Griffis gives some curious | 


way. 
facts respecting Japanese life, with grotesque cuts, taken, 
we judge, from Aimé Humbert’s Le Japon IUustré. Mon- 
cure D. Conway sends a tender little piece suggested by 
an actual incident; and a short, exciting story, with strong 
illustrations, is presented by Charles Barnard. Col. 
Charles L. Norton writes in ean imstructive and interesting 
way about ‘‘ How to Make a Hammock,” with elucidatory 
sketches, so plain that even a child can scarcely fail to 
profit by them. All little people who read “ St. Nicholas ”’ 
ought to be enjoying the summer in their own ham- 
mocks, made by themselves from these easy and explicit 
directions. 

Macemillan’s Magazine for June opens with Dean Stan- 
ley’s catholic and discriminating article on the ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Aspect of the American Churches,’’ being the substance 
of an address delivered in Sion College last March. It is 
in this way that the Dean is giving us his impressions of 
American life, which seem, on the whole, to have been 
taken with his usual candid spirit and breadth of view. 
The serial story in progress in this magazine derives an 
added interest from the fact that 1ts author, Miss Annie 
Keary, bas recently died. Her life,as we learn from a 
brief sketch in the ** Catholic ‘ orld,” was one of singular 
charm. Many of the scenes through which she passed 
seem to be reproduced in the story. A symposium on 
‘* International Copyright” is one of the features of this 
number, the American view being presented by Mr. 8. 8. 
Conant, editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” and the English by 
a contributor who veils his identity under the initial 
“ Cc.” 


Between Mr. Charles Carroll’s sparkling and beautiful 
illustrated paper on Narragansett Pier, and Mr. Henry 
James’s clever story, ‘‘ The Diary of a Man of Fifty,” 
which are respectively the opening and closing articles, 
and it may also be said the leading features, of the July 

Harper's, there is little to be preferred in point of interest. 
| Mr. Carrell sketches, in his easy, off-hand way, some of 
the most delightful features of that most deligntful of sum- 
mer resorts, and Mr. James applies his analytic skill to 
another group of his favori:e foreigners. ‘‘ The Diary of 
a Manof Fifty”’ is less enigmatical than any of its im- 
mediate predecessors from Mr. James's pen, and is on that 
account the more pleasing. Besides these attractions, 
there is a characteristic story by Edward Everett Hale; 
‘*A Romance of Easthampton,’ by A. A. Hays, Jr.; the 
first of Mr. Benjamin's promised articles on American 
Art; an illustrated paper by William H. Rideing on ** The 
Land of Burns ;” a poem, *‘ The Owl Critic,” by James T. 
Fields; the third of Mr. Pyles’ papers on ‘‘ A Peninsular 
Caanan;” and a historical sketch, *‘The Storming of 
Stony Point,” by H. P. Johnston. Mrs. Mulock-Craik's 
serial is continued. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D. (Nelson & Phillips.) A Li- 
brary of Theological and Biblical Literature is to be issued 
by the Methodist Episcopal Book Concern, under the edi- 
torial management of Drs. Crooks and Hurst. The ex- 
tended and accurate scholarship of both these gentlemen 
is wellknown. Their adventages are exceptionably good 
for the preparation of a series which is meant to be up to 
the standard of the times without detraction from the 
wealth of past learning, Dr. Crooks bas been long con- 
spicuous in literary labor and editorial work, and Dr. 
Hurst s long and arduous course of study and teaching in 
Germany has been recognized in his appointment to the 
Presidency of Drew Seminary. ‘The first volume of this 
library is before us—*‘ An Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures.” The author is Henry M. Harman, D.D., 
so long known as Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Dickenson College. No man in Methodism is more con- 
versant with the original sources of Bible criticism than 
Prof. Harman. He 1s perhaps one of the vest instructed 
men in his Church. H)s attitude in the work which intro- 
duces the Library is, to a great degree, conservative, and 
yet recognizes fully sources of radical opinion and weighs 
their worth. Where so much is in dispute, he is doubtless 
wise in thus preparing a work which must be a text-book 
for the ministry of the M. FE. Church during their ** course 
of study ” in the Conference, and much discussion of opin- 
ions which belong to speculative theology must be neces- 
sarily omitted in *‘an introduction.’’ O.her volumes in 
‘*the Library’ are in preparation, as follows: ‘* Biblical 
Hermeneutics,’ by Dr. Baunister; ** Biblical and Christian 
| Archeology,” by Drs. Bennett and Whitney ; ‘* Systematic 
Theology,” by Bishop Foster; ‘* Evidences of Christianity,” 
by Dr. Ridgeway, and * Christian Theism snd Modern 
Science,” hy Dr. Winchell, besides works upon *t Church 
History’ and “History of Doctrine,’ by the editors. 
This is a move in the right direction hy the Methodist pub- 
lishers. There are hundreds of Methodist ministers who 
| get no result of modern thought unless it is furnished 
them with the Church label on it. 





Homer ; translated by 8. H. Butcher, M. A., and A. Lang, 
| M. A. (Macmillan & Co.) In. these volumes our attten- 
| tion is called anew to two names of which scholars never 
| weary. The first isan essay upon Dante from the pen of 
| the learned Dean of St. Paul’s, London. It was first pub- 
lished in ** The Christian Remembrance” in 1850, and agaim 
among other “Essays and Reviews,’ in 1854. 
reproduced, with the adiition of a translation of ‘ De 
Monarchia.”” The translation is by the Deaa’s son, Mr. F. 
J. Church. The essay has stood the test of being before 


worthy of the elegant dress in which the publishers now 
| issue it. The second of these volumes is a new translation 
| of “The Odyssey of Homer,” by 8S. H. Butcher, M. A., 
Fellow and Pro-Lector of University College, Oxford, and 
A. Lang, M. A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
It is claimed for this work that the Odyssey in English 
prose is for this epoch as natural as Chapman's “daring 
and luxurious concerts” in poetry were for the age of 
Elizabeth, or Pope’s “smoothness”’ was for the age of 
Anne. The translators claim that of **‘ Homer there can 
| be no final translation;” “there must be in addition to 
what is Greek, and eternal, ihe element of what is movern, 
personal and ficeting.’’ We do not doubt that the claim 
| made by Dean Church for Dr. Carlyle’s prose tianslation 
of “The Inferno” may be applicable to this of Homer: 
“To the English student beginning Dante (Homer) and 
wishing to study him in a scholarly manner, it is really 
more useful than a verse translation can be.” 

A Hand-Book for Visitors (N. Vibballs & Sons) has 
been prepared by the Rev. Walter Baker, Chaplain of St. 
Luke’s Hospital in this city. It is an effort to guard 
against the awkwardness and want of adaptation which 
is never so signally evinced as in visitors of the sick. But 
no printed directions will bestuw that tact and good sense 
which must be born in the man, and we would rather trust 
the religious instinct in cach devout soul than even the 
best prepared manual. The object had in view by the 
author in this work can be better achieved in a less me- 
chanical way. A man who will take up the sick man’s own 
Bible and turn to the words of comfort, and leave a mark 
in the place that the invalid may turn again to the words, 
will be doing a better work than he who reads the most 
appropriate truths out of a ‘“* manual’ which he puts back 
in his pocket ‘when he leaves the sick-room. And the 
earnest, spontaneous outpouring of the soul to God for the 





sick is far better than the scraps of prayer here adapted to 


Dante; by R. W. Church, D. C. L. The Odyssey of 


special cases, or the “skeletons for extempore prayer in 
special cases.”” To introduce the skeleton even of a prayer 
into the sick room is a shocking want of good taste. If 
the work contemplated in this volume needs to be done, 
then, perhaps, Mr. Baker has done it as well as possible. 
The Missing Link, by Mrs. Ranyard (Carters), is a 
record of the Bible Women’s Mission among the London 
poor. It is written by Mrs. Ranyard, who founded the mis- 
sion, and conducted for twenty-four years its growing and 
responsible business. She began with a single bible read- 
er, who, for love’s sake, undertook the visitation and read- 
ing in St. Giles and the Seven Dials. In 1878, where one 
woman wrought before, the number of laborers had in- 
creased to four hundred and thirty-nine, and included, be- 
sides the readers and visitors, seventy ‘“‘nurses for the 
needy.’’ The confidence of the benevolent was secured 
from the first, and grew until, in 1878, the donations and 
general support of the work amounted to upwards of 
eighty thousand dollars; besides the monies contributed to 
support thirty-six bible readers in foreign fields. Mrs. 
Ranyard died in February last at the age of seventy, but 
maintained to the last her unwearied devotion to the 
cause which was so bravely taken up and so wisely out- 
lined in 1854. She is well-known to Bib‘e students in this 
country by her popular commentaries on the Bible, “ Tho 
Book and its Story’ and “Fresh Leaves from the Book 


| and its Story.” 


| indefinite extension of its popularity. 


It is now | 


| 


The Epic of Hades, by Lewis Morris (Roberts Bros,), 
appears in a seventh edition, and deserves to go on to an 
It is certainly one 
of the poems amid the world of modern pretry. Blank 
verse, in most recent attempts at poetizing in that form, is 
blank indeed, and seems to be the attempt to disguise by 
poetic drapery the meager figure of the thought. Not so 
in this poem of Mr. Morris’s. William Morris, whom we 
know so wellin all the varied melody of his verse, never 
wrought more graceful forms, either in verse or loom, 
than are given us by his less known brother. We would 
quote from this epic to prove our assertion, but that it is 
impossible to extract a beautiful passage without im- 
pairing its strength, or mark a strong phrase witbout 
breaking the rhythm which attends it. The volume is a 
mosaic in which the stones are from many an ancient 
mine, and mellowed by the touch of many a century, 
but all tend to make a picture of life as seen in its under- 
lying motive and experience, which are ever new. 

Outlines of Fteld Geology. By Alexander Geikie, LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) In this little book, Prof. Geikie pre- 
sents much valuable information in a very practica 
shape. His purpose is to teach the student of geology how 
to use his knowledge and his tools. The implements fo 
geological work are describei and their uses explained; 
there are instructions as to laying out ground for observa- 
tories, and the external characteristics of rocks and their 
various formations are presented in a way to greatly aid 
the beginner in gaining an idea of the nature of the world 
around him. The book takes for grantéd a certain fa- 
mniliarity with geology, and aims to make that knowledge 
available both for pleasure and protit. Of no subject are 
people more generally ignorant thau of the structure of 
the country in which they may spend a lifetime. The 
study of some primary text-book, like Dana’s admirable 
work, for instance, and a careful reading of Prof. Geikie’s 
practical suggestions, will enable one to form an intelli- 
gent idea of the geological history of his neighborhood, 
and will open up one of the most delightful fields of out- 
door work. 

The Palms of Elim. 


(Carters.) Dr. Macduff bas an un- 


| questionable gift for seeing great and precious spiritual 


the public ior more than a quarter of a century, and is | 





truths under the imagery and incident of Scripture. “The 
Palms of Elim” is a companion volume to “‘ The Grapes 
of Eschol.” The author has written seventy short papers 
to correspond with the number of the palms of the valleys 
where Israel encamped; and ‘‘rest and refreshment” are 
themes suggested in each of these little essays. Even 
when Dr. Macduff is most fanciful, there is a vein of sound 
spiritual instruction; and one is scruck with his marvel- 
ous acquaintance with Scripture, not only as a record, 
but as a power and a comfort. We suppose there is not a 
tender sentence or a touching incident in God’s Word on 
which at some time Dr. Macduff has not commented or 
made it the pivot of spiritual consolation. 

In Sir Gibbie, by George MacDonald (J. B. Lippincott), 
the author’s enthusiasm for the Son of Man reaches its 
intensest expression. He believes in the New Testament 
as a code of morals and an inspiration to life, and this 
book is an effort to introduce into human history the in- 
variable test: ‘‘What would the Son of Man do in my 
situation?’ From this standpoint the story is a success; 
it is full of the power of a divine affection. But asastory, 
simply, it is very inartistic, and to many matter-of-fact 
people its scenes would seem improbable. The author 
should not have stopped, however, to argue for their 
probability, and thus betray anxiety about their recep- 
tion. But, with all its improbabilities and inartistic 
faults, *‘ Sir Gibbie” has left us feeling much better than 
did ** Paul Faber,’’ his predecessor. 

Ruskin on Painting. French and Italian Composers. 
(Appletons.) Wes note two admirable additions to ** Ap- 
pleton’s New Handy-Volume Series.’”’ The former, by a 
series of carefully-selected quotations from ** Modern 
Painters,’’ affords at once asketch of the argument pre- 
sented in that work and a fit introduction to its more sat- 
isfactory and minute examination. The second volume 
presents facts enough concerning the life and works of 
each of the principal mus‘cal celebrities of France and 
Italy to give an atmosphere of personality to the study 
of their productions by young musicians. 

Sermons. By Rt. "ev. William Bacon Stevens. 
Dutton & Company.) 


(KE. P. 
This volume of sermons is from 
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the pen of William Bacon Stevens, Bishop of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, Diocese of Pennsylvania. It is a 
miscellaneous collection, without any evident unity of de- 
sign, probably some of the Bishop’s best efforts, published 
for those who have found his ministry a pleasure and a 
comfort. The sermons are not remarkable; but are good, 
common-sense, orthodox expositions of Scripture and en- 
forcing of duties, such as may be heard from many a 
Gospel preacher on any Sunday. 

Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the 
Messiah. By Joseph Henry Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesias- 
tical History in Harvard University. (Roberts Brothers.) 
This work is written from the liberal standpoint. The 
text-books used in its preparation are nearly all of the 
broadest church—Ewald, Kuenen, Goldzier and Mathew 
Arnold. It is a suggestive little work, in which the for- 
midable works quoted appear in ‘ preserved extract;” 
but, like all such preparations, there must be an accom- 
panying list of substantial viands for any one wishing a 
complete diet. 

The Wicket Gate, by William Wilberforce Newton, is a 
new volume of sermons to childien. We have never had 
better children’s sermons than are furnished in the numer- 
ous volumes of Dr. Newton, the father of the author. ‘The 
son is in the direct succession ; he proves the doctrine, not 
by history past, but by his works before us. If we had 
not been told differeutly in the title-page, we should have 
thought this to be another in the series published by Dr. 
Richard Newton, and to have made such a mistake would 
have been to pay a high compliment to the son. 


An Attic Philosopher. By Emil Souvestre. (Appletons.) 
It may be our misfortune, but we have never before hap- 
pened upon a translation of Souvestre’s delightful essays 
entitled, ‘‘ Un Philosophe sous les Toits.” Here they are, 
at all events, in an English dress, and retaining, as far as 
translation can, the sparkle and charm of the original. 
They deserve as wide a distribution in English as they 
have had in French. 








Hooks for Summer Reading. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Ave., New York, 


The Great Fur Land; or, Skercues or LIFE IN THE 


Hupson’s Bay Territory. By H M. ROBINson, form- 
erly U. 8. Assist. Consul in Manitoba. 8vo, cloth extra, 
with numerous illustrations by CHARLES GASCHE, 


The Art of Figure-Drawing. By C. R. WeiGa.t. 
Square 16mo, illustrated, boards. 50 cents. 

This is the fourth volume in the series of ART HAND-BOOKs, 
edited by Susan N. Carter, Principal of the Cooper Union 
School of Design. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES. 
Sketching from Nature. By Tuomas RowpotHamM. 
50 centa. 


Landscape Painting in Oil. By W. Wittiams. 
50 cents. 
Flower Painting, By Mrs. Wm. Durrietp. 50 


cents. 


The Life and Journals of John J. Audubon, the 
Naturalist. Comprising Narratives of his Expeditions in 
the American Forests, etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2. 
Half calf, $4. 


Apple Blossoms, POEMS BY TWO CHILDREN (ELAINE 
and Dora GOODALE). Square 16mo, beautifully printed 
and bound, with portraits on steel of the authors. $125. 


Tent Life in Siberia, AND ADVENTURES AMONG THE 
KORAKS AND OTHER TRIBES IN KAMTCHATKA AND 
NORTHERN AsrIA. By GEORGE KENNAN. Fifth edition, 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 





Corals and Coral Islands. 


By James D. Dana, Professor of Geology in Yale College, 
author of ‘‘ A System of Mineralogy,’ etc. One vol., 
large 8vo, with colored frontispiece and three maps, 
and nearly 100 illustrations, cloth extra. A new 
edition. Reduced from $6 to $3.50. 





Half-Hour Series. 


Four vols., $6, with 100 illustrations in each volume. 
THE FAR NORTH. THE GREAT DEEP. 
THE FAR EAST. THE TINY WORLD. 


Land and Sea. 


A Series of Original Volumes, profusely illustrated with 
nearly 200 Engravings, 16mo. Beautifully bound, ina 
box. New edition, reduced to $2.50. 

THE OCEAN. ANCIENT EGYPT. 
BUILDERS OF THE SEA. INDIA. 
FROZEN NORTH. 





Hearthstone Library, No. 28. 


Uncle John's Flower Gatherere. 
By J. G. FULLER, 80 cts. 





INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS 


FOR 


SUMMER READING. 





Familiar Wild Flowers, figured and described. By 
F. E. HuvMeE, F.L.S., F.$. A., Art Master at Marlborough 
College. The Initial Letters and Designs by various Art 


ists. 40 beautiful colored plates. 12mo, richly bound in 
cloth, gilt, gilt edges and hand-painted floral designs on 
cover. $5.00 


The colored figures are exquisitely beautiful; they are more 
like finished paintings than prints, and the appearance of the 
work is elegant throughout.—[Gardener’s Magazine. 





Book of Birds, Translated from the Text of Dr. 
BREMM, by Professor T. RyYMER JONES, F.R.S. With up 
wards of 400 Engravings, and 40 full-page Colored Plates, 
from Designs by F.W.KeyL. Complete in Four Volumes, 
cloth, each, $3. Full gilt, gilt edges, each, $4. The 
Four Vols. bound in Two, half calf. $18. 

The colored birds are really works of art ; in fact, much bet- 
ter than many works of art. We have no hesitation in re 
commending the book.—[{Land and Water. 





The Transformation of Insects, By Prof. P. Martin 
DUNCAN, M.D.,F.R.S. 240 Illustrations. 
Edition. Cloth, $3.50. 


New and Cheaper 


World of the Sea. Translated from the French of 
MOQuUIN TANDON by the Rev. H. MARTYN HArtT, M.A. 
Illustrated, cloth, $5.00. 


@ One of the most popular books on the subjact. Admir- 
ably transiated. The colored and delicately toned plates 
are really exquisite.—Land and Water. 


BOOKS BY LOUIS FIGUIER, 


The Human Race. Revised by Rospert WILson, 
Fellow of the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh. With 
242 [llustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth, $3.00. 





The Insect World. Revised and Corrected by Prof. 
P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.D., F.R.S. With 570 Illustrations. 
Extra crowa 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

Mammalia, Revised and Corrected by Prof. E. Prr- 
CEVAL WRIGHT, M.D. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

The Ocean World. Revised and Corrected by Prof. 
E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M. D. With 427 Illustrations. Ex- 
tra crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Illustrated throughout. Extra 


Reptiles and Birds, With 307 Illustrations. Edited 
by Captain Pannen GiLLUMUKE. Jew 


8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Edition, crown 


The Vegetable World. With 470 Illustrations. Ex- 
tra crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


The World Before the Deluge. With 283 Lllustra- 
tions. Newly Edited and Revised by H. W. Bristow, 
F.R.S. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Talks About Trees, A Popular Account of their 
Nature and Uses. By M. and E. KikbBy. 
trated. Cloth gilt, $1.75. 

The Great Thirst Land. A Ride through Natal, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal, Kalahari. By PARKER 
GILMORE (“ Ubique”’). 480 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


Profusely Illus- 


Sketching from Nature in Water Colors. By 
AARON PENLEY, Author of “ The English School of Paint- 
ing in Water Colors,”’ &c. With Lilustrations in Chromo- 
Lithography after Original Water-Color 
Super-royal 4to, cloth, $7.50. 

Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lerrcn. With 24 
Colored Plates, and full instruetions to the Pupil as to the 
manner of Mixing and Applying the Colors. Cloth, $2.50. 

The book (Water-Color Painting) ought to have a very 
extensive circulation, and to do much to advance the charm- 
ing art of which it treats.—[Arcadian. 


Drawings. 





Sepia Painting. A Course of. With 24 Plates from 
Designs from R. P. Lerrcn. The J etterpress to each con- 
tains Full Instructions to the Learner, and the | lates 
show tbe progress of the work through the different 
stages. Oblong 4to, cloth. $2.50. 

Neutral Tint, A Course of Paintings in. With 24 
Plates from Designs by R. P. LettcH. The Letterpress to 
each Plate contains Full Instructions to the Learner, and 
the Plates show the progress of the work through its dif- 
ferent stages. Oblong 4to. cloth. $2.50. 





Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


896 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








TWO DELIGHTFUL SUMMER BOOKS. 





I. 
The Fairy-Land of Science. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, author of “ A Short History 
of Natural Science,” ete. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo., 244 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 


CONTENTS: The Fairy-Land of Science; how to enter it; how 
to use it; how to enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work they do 
—The Aerial Ocean in which we live—A Drop of Water on 
its Travels—The Two Great Sculptors, Water and lce—The 
Voices of Nature, and how we hear them—The Life of a 
Primrose—The History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive 
—Bees and Flowers. 


Il. 
Ocean Wonders: 
A Companion for the Seaside. By Wm. E. DAaMoN. With 
numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, 229 


pages. Price, $1.50. 

“The volume has been specially prepared with a view to 
supply a long-felt need of precise and reliable information 
in regard to the living objects of our own sea-coast, and in 
cidentally of other marine animals cither suitable for the 
aquarium or of sufficient intrinsic interest to deserve notice 
in any work on marine zoology.’’—From Preface. 

For sale by all booksellers. Any volume sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any address in the United States, on receipt 
of price. 

nce eee 


RECENT 


IN 


“Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series.” 


ISSUES 





Choice, Convenient, Tasteful, Cheap. 





The Great Italian and French Composers. 
By GEORGE T. FERRIS. 

Contents: Palestrina; Piccini, Paisello and Cimarosa; Ros- 
sini; Donizetti and Bellini; Verdi; Cherubini and his 
Predecessors; Mehul, Spontini and Halevy; Boieldieu 
and Auber; Meyerbeer; Gounod. Paper, 30 cents; 
cloth, 60 cents. 





The Great German Composers. 
By the author of ‘‘Italian and French Composers.” 


Contents: Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beeth- 
oven, Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Chopin, Weber, 
Mendelssohr and Wagner. New edition. Paper, 30 
cents; cloth, 60 cents. 

Ruskin on Painting—with a Biographical 

Sketch. 


Forming No. 29 of ‘‘Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Series.” 
Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. The volume consists 
of a Biographical Sketch of Ruskin, and a series of 
extracts, under proper heads, from ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
ers,’’ selected consecutively, so as to present the main 
argument of that work, with the exception of those 
special discussions which are intelligible ouly by means 
of elaborate engravings. 





Thomas Carlyle: 


His Life—his Books—his Theories. By ALFRED H. GUERN- 
SEY. Paper cover, price, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


“One of the most enjoyable little books that we have lately 
happened to bit upon . So entertaining, that many 
readers will read through the two hundred prettilv-printed 
pages before they will be disposed to luy the book down. It 
isa very s)mpatbetic and appreciative, a very just and care 

ful study of Carlyle, as a man, a talker, and a writer, in brief, 
as a social and Jiterary force.’’—[ Boston Journal. 





Fairy-Tales: 


Their Origin and Meaning. With some Account of Dwel- 
lers in Fairyland. By JOHN THACKRAY BUNCE. 
Paper cover, price 25 cents. 

**A very charming piece of reading. It is very pleasantly 


written, and it contains just enough to show the connection 
between and origin of tairy stories.’’—|[New York World. 


“The Multitudinous Seas.” 


With Illustrations. By 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
25 cents. 

“The Multitudinous Seas” is an eminently picturesque 

description of the ocean, with all its atmospheric phenomena, 

its aspects under calms and in storms, its strange currents and 


ever-changing surface, making a story as dramatic and stirr- 
ing as a romance. 


The Last Essays of Elia. 


By CHARLES LAMB. Forming No. 34o0f Appletons’ ‘“‘ New 
Handy-Volume Series.’ Paper, 30 cts.; cloth, 60 cts. 
“THE Essays OF ELIA: First SERIES,”’ was published as 
one of the early numbers of the Handy Volumes. Paper, 30 
cents. Now ready, in cloth, price 60 cents. The two volumes 
put up in a box, in cloth, price $1.20. 





Paper, price 








APPLETONS’ NEW HANDY-VOLUME SERIES is in handsome 
18mo volumes, in large type, of a size convenient for the 
pocket, or suitable for the library-shelf, bound in paper 
covers. A selection of the volumes is now appearing in taste- 
ful cloth binding, price 60 cents each. 





For sale by all booksellers. Any volume mailed, post-paid, 
to any address in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New Yerk, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


AND SEA-SIDE. 





Macvey Napier’s Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, MACVEY NAPIER. 8vo, #4. 

As editor of the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” and the 
‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” Mr. Napier had an extensive corre 
spondence with literary men, and this selection includes 
letters from Thomas Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Broug- 
ham, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, 
Lord Lytton, J. S. Mill, Lord Russell, Charles Dickens, W. 
M. Thackeray, and many others. 





Outlines of Field-Geology. 


By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Ge- 
ology in the University of E dieterats. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged, with numerous illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo, $1. 

So great have been the additions, that the little volume now 
issued may lay claim to be a new and independent work. 
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HUGH MACMILLAN. 


Holidays on Highlands; 
Or, Rambles and Incidents in Search of Alpine Plants. 
16mo, $2. 


* One of the most charming works of its kind ever writ- 
ten.’”’—[Literary Churchman. 


WORKS BY REV. 





First Forms of Vegetation. 
Second Edition. Corrected and Enlarged. $2. 


** Probably the best popular guide to the study of mosses, 
lichens and fungi ever written. Its practical value as a he Ip 
to the student and collector cannot be exaggerated.’’—[Man 
chester Examiner. 


l6mo, 





Glaucus ; 


Or, The Wonders of the Shore. By CHARLES KINGSLEY: 
With numerous Colored Plates. 12mo, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 22 Bond St., New York, 





ARTERS SUMMER 


Nature’s Wonders. By Richarp Newron, D.D. $1.25. 
Illustrated Bible Wonders 


BOOKS 


By RicHARD NEWTON, 


D.D. $1.25. 

Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever By the Rev. E. 
H. BICKERSTETH. A po min 12 books. $125. 

Near and Heavenly Horizons, By Mine. Gaspanin. 
$1.50. 

Life of Christ. By the Rev. Wm. Hanna, D. D. 3 
vols. $4.50. 

Kitto’s Bible Illustrations. 4 vols. $7.00. 

Cowper's Task. Illustrated. $4.50. 

Guthrie's Autobiography and Life. 2 vols. $3.00. 

Hugh Miller: Life and Works. 12 vols. $18.00. 


Forty Years in the Turkish ¥ mpire. 


Ws. Goodell, D.D. By the Rev. E.G. D. Prime, D.D. $2.50. 
Among the Turks, By the Rev. 


D.D. $1.50. 
CARTER & BROS., 


ROBERT 
530 Broudway, N. Y. 


DESIRABLE BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 
The Boys’ Pocket Library. 24mo. Each 60 cents. 


Vol. 1 contains Rab and His Friends.—The Mountain of 
Miseries, and Other Stories. 

Vol. 2 contains Sea fights.—The Wreck of the Golden 
Mary. 


Church History Stories. 


Cyrus HAMLIN, 


By Emma LEsLIE. Iilus- 


trated. 12mo. Each $1.50. 
Glaucia. A Story of Athens in the First Century.— 


Flavia; or, Loyalto the End. A Tale of the Church in 
the Second Century.—Quadratus. A Tale of the World 
in the Church.—Ayesha. A Tale of the Times of Mo- 
hammed.—Leofwine the Saxon. A Story of Hopes and 
Struggles.—Elfreda. A Sequel to Leofwine. 


Dan’] Quorm and His Religious Notions. By 
MARK GuY PEARSE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.00. Paper, 
SOc. Do., Second Series. Cloth. $1.00 


By CHARLES 


Life of Rev. Thomas M. Baay, D.D. 


N. Sims, D.D. 12mo. $1.75 


Sights and Insights; or, Know ledge by Travel. 
Rev. HENRY W. WARREN. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.2; 


Summer Rambles in Europe. A Series of Sketches 
of Life and Travelsin Great Britain and upon the Con- 


B Vy 


tinent. By ALEXANDER CLARK. 12mo. $1.25. 
Young People’s Half-Hour Series. 12mo. Paper 


covers. Price, each, 20c. 
Keep Good Company. By SAMUEL SMILES. Daniel, the 
Uncompromising Young Man. By C.H. Payne, D.D. 
Ten Daysin Switzerland. By H. B. RipGaway, D.D. 
Two Weeks in the Yosemite Valley. By Rev. J. M. Buck- 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 Broadway, New York, 


Memoirs of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


New and Popular Books 
FOR SUMMER READING. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME BONA- 
PARTE. By E. L. Dipier. 1 vol., 2mo, cloth, with 
portrait, $1.50. 


CAESAR: A Sketch. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M. A. 
1 vol., crown 8yo, cloth, with a steel portrait and a map, 
$2.50. 

BISMARCK IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 
By Dr. Moritz BusCcH. 2 vols. in 1, 720° pp., 12mo, extra, 
cloth, black and gold, $1.50. 

GOETHE AND SCHILLER, Their Lives and Works. 
Including a Commentary on Faust. By Prof. H. H. 
BOYESEN, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $2. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS, By CHARLES and 
MARY COWDEN CLARKE. With Letters by Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt and others, and a Preface by Mary Cowden 
Clarke. 1 vol., 356 pp., $1.75 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A Monograph. By T. Wemyss 
Rep. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. His Letters and Memories of 


his Lite. Edited by his wife. With portrait. 1 vol., 
8vo0, $2.50. 

THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY; A Complete 
Manual of Archery. By MAURICE THOMPSON. Illus- 
trated. 1 vol ,small 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

OLD CREOLE DAYE. By GrorGeE W. CABLE. 1 vol., 
16mo, extra cloth, $1. 

RUDDER GRANGE, By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 1 vol. 


l6mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


Two Fascinating Books of Travel, 


FROM THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY TO THE 
GOLDEN HORN. By Henry M. FIELD, D.D. 1 vol., 
12:no, cloth, $2. 

FROM EGYPT TO JAPAN, 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2. 


By HENRY M. FLELD, D.D. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 





FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes, By 
STEVENSON. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. A 


very amusing Record of a Vacation Trip. Price $1. 
Wild Life in a Southern County. Sure to cap- 
tivate everyone for whom country sights and sounds have 
avy charm (price $1.25); and equally as good, by the same 
author, is 
The Gamekeeper at Home. Price $1.50. 
Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. 
L. MOLLOY. Price $1.25 


A delightful account of a boat voyage on the river Seine 
and tributaries. with four companions (Bow,One,Two, Stroke, 
and Gyp, the dog). The volume is filled with incident and 
humor. 


Bits of Travel. By H. H. 
Bits of Travel at Home. 


Sea and Shore. 
tion, enlarged. Price $1. 
The Mountains. A collection of Poems. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers. 
lishers. 


By J. 


Price $1.25. 
By H. H. Price $1.50. 
A collection of Poems. Third edi- 


Price $1. 

Mailcd, post-paid, by the pub- 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Souvenirs of Madame Le Brun. 2 vols. in one 


large 12mo., with Portrait. Red cloth, white label, gilt 
top. $1.75. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By R. A. Procror. 1 
vol., cloth, $3.50. 


Leisure-Time Studies, By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D. 
1 vol., cloth, $3.50. 

Houssaye (Arsene). Life in Paris. 
Literature, and Society. 
$1.25. 

Clodd (Edward, F.R.S.A.) 


World. A Simple Account of Man in the Earlier Times. 
128 pager, 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1. 


Letters on Art, 
225 pages, 12mo, cloth, gilt, 


BERS, LL.D. 


the Astors, ete., etc. Half rox., gilt top, $1.40. 


Sketches of Animal Life and Habits. By A. Wu- 
SON, Ph.D. Cloth, $1.25. 





R. WORTHINGTON, 750 B’way, N. Y. 


The Childhood of the | 


Stories of Remarkable Persons, By Wim.1am Cuan- | 
Including A. T. Stewart, Horace Greeley, | 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 
Summer Books, 
John Burroughs. 


WAKE-ROBIN. Illlustrated........ ... . $1 50 
I coe Sc. ck 20 pededcScosbnuane 1530 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 150 


To read them is like 
[Boston Transcript. 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. 
wandering in the woods and fields.”’ 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo > 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 1l2mo. .................... 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo 2 00 

I Es wis sks [satdedotsetosads 1 25 
A CHANCE ACQU AINTANCE. B2mo .. 2 00 

THE SAME. 18mo.. ; Piphalse 1 25 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 2 

Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN . pikes wal ie 
SAUNTERINGS........... sche tn chau ke teste a ec 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 150 
I Roh ao ie anos abo eaekabobinakis 100 
I es es a es 2 00 
BEING A BOY.... ... en A ee aks hese 
IN THE WILDERNESS............. si! Seana 
George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION.......... 3 00 
i RE eee eae ee 125 
VILLAGE §IMPROVEMENTS...... 75 
THE BRIDGE OF THE RHINE........ 1 50 
Lucy Larcom. 
ROADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers..... .. 10 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry .10 
H. D. Thoreau. 
WALDEN, OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS 150 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MERRIMACK 
RIVERS.... Soaks bbeee ae 150 
EXCURSIONS IN,FIELD AND FOREST... 1 50 
ee a er ree 150 
oe eae ape RE SS SS 1 50 
A YANKEE IN CANADA............. 16 
LETTEKS AND POEMS.......... 1 50 
Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A Story .. 1.25 
ONE YEAR ABROAD » 
MRS. THAXTEK’S ISLES OF SHOALS . 125 
MISS JEWETT’S DEEPHAVEN ; 125 
JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES..... ..... 2.00 
SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NA 
Et RR ae ate » ee 
MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE....... 1 50 
MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEASHORE AND 
INS sinners cccgutaaasecen 1 00 
AMERICAN GUIDE- ane, 

NEW ENGLAND...............ccsseees .. 200 
WHITE MOUNTAINS .. +, 300 
MIDDLE STATES... Pee ... 200 
MARITIME PROVINCES......................-..... . 200 


Full, precise, accurate, well equippe d with maps and plans. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE..... bb SCT eAdes 200 





*,* For sale by booksellers, sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


The New Summer Book. 


Ty rt Ty = y 
JUST ONE DAY 
- A - . 

* Laughable and pathetic.”—[Anna E. 
“ Most natural and amusing.’’—{ Phila. Chron. Herald. 
“ Lifelike, pathetic and funny.’’—[Hartford Relig. Herald. 
“Invariably moving the reader to laugbter.’’—{ Express. 
* Prettily and humorously told."—N. Y. Herald. 

Large l6mo. Cloth Extra, $1; paper, 50 cents. 

PU BLISHER, 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


NEW YORK, 


Dickinson. 


NOW READY: 
A Complete and Unabridged Translation of 


‘ Trea e rr . . T ” 
LEGOUVE’S “ART OF READING, 
With Notes, mainly Biographical or Critical, and, where 

deemed necessary, pretty tull, on the severai Freneh Au- 

thors, Orators, Professors, Actors, Actresses, Institu- 
tions, &c., so frequently alluded to in the text- 
about 80in all. Without some aid of this kind 
the ordinary American reader can hardly 
appreciate the book. 


By EDWARD ROTH. 


With an excellent 





portrait of ERNEST 
French Academy. 


LEGOUVE, of the 





2 Ministers, Teachera, Lawyers Actors, Lecturers and 
Speakers in general should be particularly interested in this 
work, as it gives them, complete and without abridgement, the 
ideas of one of the first READERS in Europe on the most im- 
portant art. 

376 pages. I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
PUBLISHERS, 
624, 626 AND 628 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Che Sundap-School. 


PEACE WITH GOD. 
July 6.—Romans, v., 1-10. 

“Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ."-—ROMANS, y., 1. 
rMHEREFORE, being justified by faith. Justified 

may mean either being made right in churacter 
or right in relution. Here the latter is the meaning. 
We are, as Paul has explained in the previous part of 
his letter, taken out of the class of the condemned 
and brought into the relation of accepted children 
with God, not by obedience to regulations, but by an 
experience of personal affection toward and faith in 
him. Being thus justified :—We have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Peace from all re- 
morse and burden because of past sins; peace also iu 
the larger sense of perfect barmeny with God in all 
that he wills for and concerning us. We have this 
peace when in all our life we can say, Thy will be 
done.—Through whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand. Grace is a free gift, 
here the free gift of God. By his free gift we are 
brought into life; by nis free gift we stand in it.—And 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God. This is hope of 
being made partakers of the glory of the divine 
pature. (See John, xvii., 22; 3 Cor., iii., 18; 2 Peter, 
i., 3, 4.)\—And not only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also. Tribulation is a broad term, including every 
kind of pressure, sorrow and trouble. The child of 
God not merely endures them, he rejoices in them.— 
Knowing that tribulation worketh patience. Patience 
is, literally, remaining under trouble, i. e., volun- 
tarily; it is the spirit the opposite of that which 
endeavors by all sorts of contrivances to escape from 
trouble.—And patience cxperience. Thatis, experi- 
ment or proof by actual trial. In trouble we make 
actual trial of tbe sustaining grace of God. His 
helpfulness is no longer a theory, it is au ascertained 
fact.—And experience hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed. That is, this kind of hope—a hope that 
rests on au actual experience of God’s grace. Such 
a hope does not fail.— Because—the reasun why this 
hope does not fail—the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given to us. 
Our knowledge of the love of God vo longer rests on 
external evidence, but on a personal experience of it 
in our own hearts.—For when we were yet without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly. 
Without strength because without God, who is the 
source of all.strength.—For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die; yet peradventure for a good man 
some would even dare to die. Good and righteous 
are uot here synouyms, but in contrast. Mere recti- 
tude does not so arouse our enthusiasm that we are 
made willing to die for those who possess it; good- 
ness sometimes does.—But God commendeth his lowe 
toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us. Sinners, t.¢., without either rectitude or 
goodness, neither righteous nor lovely. Observe that 
the death of Christ is uniformly in the New Testa- 
ment treated as an evidence of the love of God for 
sinners. See Jobn iii., 16; 2 Cor., v., 19.—Much more, 
then, being now justified by his blood. It waa by the 
blood of sacrifices, in the Old ‘Testament, as a symbol 
of God's purifying; love, that the sinner was justified ; 
not made righteous, but cleared from the guilt of 
the past and brought into such relations toward God 
that he could begin a new life of righteousness 
with hope; it is through the blood of Christ, under 
the New Testament, as a symbol of the purifying 
love of God, that heis justified.—We shall be saved 
from wrath through him. A reason why the Christian 
should lay aside all fear.—For if when we were enemies 
we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son; 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life. Rather én bis life; that is, in being made partak- 
ers of it by his indwelling. Weare justified, that is, 
reconciled unto God by what he has done for us; that 
is, a finished work. We are saved, that is, delivered 
from the power avd dominion of sin, and brought 
into his likeness by what he does in us when he dwells 
in us, according to his promise in John xiv., 23; Xv., 
7-10. Compare Rom. viii., 9. That is a work perpet- 
ually progessive, vever completed. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

In this passage Paul points out the privileges of the 
believer. The first privilege is peace with God. No 
more fear of meeting him; therefore none of death, 
judgment or eternity. See 1 Cor., xv., 55, 56; Phil. i., 
23. 2 Tim., iv., 7, 8. 

The second is, protection ip this present hfe from 
the power of temptation and conqueriug sin. We 
stand in the grace of God. See Eph. vi., 10-19, esp. 
ver. 13. 

The third is a good and assured hope of being finally 
brought into the likeness of Christ, and so made 
sharers of the glory of his character. 1 John, iii, 2; 
Psalm xvii., 15. 

The fourth is the power to rejoice in tribulations, 
Some men bear life’s blows with good courage, with- 
out tears; uthers skillfully evade them or, in pleisures, 
endeavor to forget them, Christ enables his followers 
to turn the dungeon into a praise-meeting. See for 
practical illustration of this glorying iu tmbulatious 
Acts iv., 23-30; v., 41; xiii., 52; xvi. 25; xx., 24; xxvi, 
29; xxvii., 22; Phil. iv., 1; 1v., 11-13. 

The ground of this rejoicing in tribulations—they 


bring us into a real and vital experience of the grace 
of God. We know his love best when we make fullest 
proof of it. 2 Cor., xii., 9,10. The joy of Christ is his 
last gift to his followers. John xv., 11. 

The hope that does not fail, and, therefore, does not 
make ashamed, is that hope which is founded on a vital 
experience of the preseuce of God, and the sustaining 
power of his helpful grace. Such as have this ex- 
perience know whom they have trusted. 2 Tim.,i., 12. 
We know the love of God, not when we conclude 
that he is love from u study of the evidences of that 
love in nature or in the declarations of his Word, 
but when that love is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the indwelling in us of the Holy Spirit. John, xiv., 
17, 20. 

Tbe ground of the Christian’s confidence. God has 
given his only begotten sou for us, when we were 
morally infirm of purpose—without strength; without 
rectitude of character—unrighteous; without sweet- 
ness or attractiveness—uulovely; without love for or 
attraction toward God—ungodly; much more we 
shall be firally saved by the power of his life in us, 
working whatever is good in his sight. 

See for illustrations of his promises, John, x 
3 Cor., 2., 18; xv., 10; Phil, iv., 9; Coel., i:, 11. 
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OUTDOOR SPORTS—ARCHERY. 

HE best antidotes to balls and cards and parties are 

good healthful outdoor sports. And the best out- 
door sports are those which,take ladies and gentlemen 
together; which give strength to the one and preserve 
the other from falling into barbarism. Archery is 
taking this season a front rank among this Class of 
outdoor sports; and it deserves its rank. It gives 
employment to the mind, skill to the hand and eye, 
fresh air to the lungs, an erect and graceful carriage 
to the body, and the best kind of exercise to the 
whole frame. Itis more vigorous than croquet, safer 
tnan gunning, less expensive than boating and horse- 
back riding. We welcome the accession of such a 
game to American life as an addition to the humaniz- 
ing and civilizing recreations of which we have far 
too few. Weare indebted to a little book published 
by the Orauge Judd Co., of New York, for all the 
illustrations and most of the rules contained in this 
article. To that book we refer the reader for a con- 
densed history of archery; to Maurice Thompson’s 
fasciuating volume on “The Witchery of Archery” 
for a brilliast and enthusiastic account of the possi- 
bilities of the bow. Our object here is simply to 
incite the younger read ers of the Christian Union to 
a new and heaithful form of recreation and give 
them some information respecting it. 








How To Choose @ Bow.—The imported bows are 
generally made of lemon-wood, lance-wood, yew, and 
snake-wood; cur domestic bows of imported lance- 
wood, mulberry, sassafras, Southern cedar, walaut, 
elm, ov ash. A skillful mechanic can make his own 
bow; but, unless he is skillful and experienced, he 
will do far better to purchase. Be careful to get one 
in power correspondivg to your own strength. The 
lightest lady’s bow draws twenty-five pounds; the 
bow with which, in 1792. Mahmoud Effendi, Secretary 
of a Turkish Embassy to the Court of St. James, made 
his famous shot of 482 yurds, over a quarter of a mile, 
drew 160 pouuds. Generally the number of pounds a 
bow draws is inscribed on its inner side, near the 
bandle, aud the numbers most commonly used are 
those about thirty to fifty. But it is better to have 
a bow which is a littie too weak than to have one 
which is a little too hard, for the length to which 
a bow will throw au arrow does not depend upon its 
power alone. It depends also upon the firmness, 
swiftness, and pluck with which the bow is drawn; 
and, in practising, a bow which is too hard presents 
an additional and entirely unnecessary difficulty. 

Construction of the Bow.—The so-called self-bow 
consists of ove single piece of 
wood, measuring six feet from 
notch to notch of the horn tips, 
and it is said to be less liable to 
break than the common bow. 
The common bow consists of 
two pieces of wood, the two 
limbs, of which the upper limb 

is a little longer than the lower. 
i These two pieces of wood are 
dove-tailed into each other by 
deep saw-tooth notches and 
then glued together; and the 
connection is still further se- 
cured by a tight wrapping of 
hemp, over which the plush 
handle is finally glued, so that 
the upper edge of the handle 
falls exactly in the center of 
the bow. The latest improve- 
ment in archery is the Orange 
Judd Co.’s bow, in which the two 
limbs are fastened to a center 
piece of metal, witb a hole in 
the center through which the 
arrow is made to pass. This 
gives, what the old bow could 
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not give, a direct shot from thecenter; the archer has 





not to aim at one side and calculate for the defiec- 
tion, as formerly. 

How to Preserve the Bow.—When not 10 use the bow 
should always be kept unstrung; else it will lese its 
power and springiness. It should be always kept away 
from the damp air of the hallway and the heat of the 
parlor fire. Wipe it perfectly dry when it has become 
wet. Rub it with the hand or treat it to a little bees- 
wax before bracing it in frosty weather. When not 
1s use, keep it always in its green baize bag, to shelter 
it against scratches. With the scrateh comes the 
freate, or flaw, and when that has come ruin is only 
a question of time. 


The Target.—A target is a circular disk made of 
and 


straw covered with canvas. The diameter 
varies witb the dis- 
tance, from one foot 
for fifteen yards, and 
two feet for twenty 
yards, to three feet 
for forty yards, and 
four feet for fifty or 
ove hundred yards. 
The front cover is 


FOLDED. 








TARGET-STAND, 


TARGET, 





painted with four equal rings around the gilded cen- 
ter, or the gold, respectively colored red, blue, black, 
and white. The gold scores nine points, the red seven, 
tle blue five, the black three, and the white one. To 
the target belongs an easel or stand on which to 
place it. 

It is easy to improvise a target of domestic manu- 
facture which will serve all practical purposes, at 
least for preliminary practice. There come also a 
shooting-glove and an arm-guard; the former a 
superfiuity if your fingers are tough; the latter a ne- 
cessity if the bowisa powerful one. The belt and 
quiver need no description; they come of various 
kinds, or can be easily made, with a little skill, at 
home. 





SHOOTING-GLOVE,. 


ARM-GUARD, 


Preparing to Shoot.—With the bow strung and held 
by the handle in a horizontal position, take your 
stand in front of the target, turning the left side to- 
wards the target and the face over the left shoulder, 
so as to face the target directly. The position must 
be erect and free, giving full play to the muscles of 
the chest, shoulders and arms. The legs must be 
firmly planted, with the feet flat on the ground, the 
heels six inches apart, and the left foot a little ad- 
vanced towards the target. Place the arrow in the 
fixed bearing of the center, or, if an old bow is used, 
in the groove formed by the upper limb of the bow 
and the first fingers of the left hand. Notch the ar- 
row at the point of the string marked with the red 
silk-thread, and with the cock-feather turned up- 
wards; bring the bow into a vertical position and 
raise it in height with the sboulder, keeping the ar- 
row securely in the notching place by holding it be- 
tween the first and the second finger of the right 
hand, and drawing the string slowly back with the 
three first fingers of the right hand. At this moment 
look at the center of the target, not at the bow or the 
arrow or anything else, and, when the attention be- 
comes so concentrated on this one point that the cen- 
ter of the target is the only ove thing you distinctly 
see, then draw the string until you feel the thumb of 
the right hand at thetop of the right ear, when an 
arrow of twenty-eight inches’ length wiil be drawn 
to the head, and let go. 

The Flight of the Arrow.—In starting the arrow, 
two things must be taken into consideranon—the 
elevation and the direction. The course of an arrow 
is parabolic, and when the distance is long, and the 
bow comparatively weak, a great allowauce must be 
made for the falling of the arrow. A slight elevation 
must in all cases be given to the arrow, and to man- 
age this point rightly is a matter of long practice and 
of intimate acquaintance with the bow used. It de- 
pends upon a kind of intuition which is one of the 
principal characteristics of a great archer. The direc- 
tion may be materially affected by the wind, especially 
when the arrow is light and strongly feathered, and 
this, too, is a difficulty which cannot be overcome by 
rules, but must be mastered with that feeling of what 
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is the right thing to do, with that tact which only 
practice and experience give. 

Rules for Club-Shooting.—1. All doubtful or disputed 
points shall be determined by the captain. 

2. The committee may appoint a gentleman Who 
shall call up the shooters, and direct as to the spot 
where they shall stand. To overstep the mark, or fail 
to answer the call, sball involve the loss of one’s turn; 
shooters to file 10 the right after shooting, and the 
next in order to take the vacant place. 

3. Each target shall be in charge of a marker desig- 
nated for that duty, and he alone shall remove the ar- 
rows, and call their value, and their owner’s names. 

4. Every shooter shall have his arrows distinctly 
marked. 

5. The following shall be the reckoning of the score: 
Gold, 9; Red, 7; Blue, 5; Black, 3; White, 1. When 
an arrow cuts the line between two colors, it shall 
count the highest; the prize to be taken by the higb- 
est score, 

6. The club shall regulate the distances at which the 
targets shall be pitched. 

7. It is customary and desirable, in shooting, to have 
one target at each end of the ground, instead of one 
alone. The convenience of such an arrangement is 
obvious. 





GARDEN TOPICS. 

Success w1tTH Pouutry.—A friend of oursin Orange 
County, N. Y., who has hada long experience with 
poultry, sends to the *‘ Rural New Yorker” a detailed 
statement of his methods and their results, of which 
we give an abstract. His houses are cheaply con- 
structed, but are warm, light, and well-ventilated ; 
his fowls are mainly Plymouth Rocks; they receive 
for breakfast a pudding of wheat, bran and middlings; 
for dinner, cabbage, turnips, onions, apples, ete.; for 
supper, ail the whole corn they can eat. A free use 
of burning sulphur keeps the houses free of lice, and 
while cholera has swept whole flocks away in the 
neighborhood, he has never lost a fowl by contagious 
disease. Besides their regular food the fowls get 
plenty of fresh water, broken oyster-shells, old mor- 
tar, coarse sand, etc. 

In 1876 he kept 84 fowls, ata cost of #150, and a net 
profit of $202.60. In 1877 he had 144 fowls, at a cost of 
$244.70, and a profit of $338.11. In 1878 there were 174 
fowls, at a cost of 3239.90, and a profit of $256.46. The 
main items of expense in this last year were 40 bush- 
els corn at 60 cents, 76 bushels corn at 50 cents, 20 
bushels oats at 30 cents, 5 bushels rye at 56 cents, 1 ton 
cracked corn at $22,144 tons wheat bran at $18, and 
150 pounds meat scraps at 2 cents. Among the pro- 
ceeds we find 756 dozen eggs at $156, 280 fowls sold for 
$160, manure $42, and 187 fowls on hand at 60 cents 
each. 





FARMERS’ MISTAKES AND SuCCESSES.—Some of our 
farmers’ clubs improved their spring meetings by a re- 
view of the “mistakes” of their members, and there 
was a pretty free unburdening of the soul in some 
eases, At the Seneca Co. (N. Y.) club, as reported in 
the Geneva ‘“‘Asteroid,” 1t was fully agreed that they 
tried todo too much, and weren’t thorough enough 
in anything; or,if they were very thorough in begin- 
ning a thing, they slacked up on the finish. One man 
does a thing because his neighbor has done it, without 
stopping to think whether it is the best thing for 
him; another tries to carry all the stock he can 
through the wiuter without regard to the amount of 
hay he has. Nearly all farmers fail to have a good 
garden, because they think they cannot spare the 
time and labor for it. A member said that on his way 
to the meeting he saw, half buried in snow-banks, 
two or three wagons, a steel-tooth rake, and a mower 
and reaper. It was a great mistake for a farmer not 
to have a good tool-house. It was also a mistake not 
to take down the fences on the west side of the road, 
and so save digging through the drifts. 

The West New York Farmer’s Club, meeting in 
Rochester, thus confesses through the * Rural Home:” 
Using poor seed for potato planting; letting such 
seed lie exposed to the sun several hours before plant- 
ing; working corn deep after the side roots are 
thrown out; planting greening apple-trees where the 
market didn’t call for greenings; going into farming 
at all; in not hoeing beans; sowing fertilizers on oats 
and corn; going into farming when one had a little 
business that paid a living; putting one’s trust in 
man; letting hensrun all over one’s place; keeping 
swine in dark cellars; in not cutting potatoes small 
enough; in cutting them at all; in trymg to make 
rules that will work every season. 

EKneouraged by their success in confessing failures, 
the first-named club evened up by a little boasting 
about “our successes:” We are getting better crops 
of wheat and corn than in old times; our sheep pro- 
duce mvure wool; our land pastures more stock; 
our blooded cattle weigh double what the natives 
used to; hogs fatten earlier and better and can’t reach 
through a fence and dig potatoes; this success is 
largely due to the care of man. 


THE Mezquitr.—A ‘Tribune’ Pexas correspond- 
ent describes the mezquite tree, which other travel- 
ers often speak of, but omit to note its peculiarities, 
It looks like a large untrimmed peach tree, especially 
in the winter, when the limbs are bare. It throws up 
several stems from the ground, has a leaf like a locust, 





is covered with thorns, bears large pods—in which | 
particulars it is not like a peach. It also exudes a | 
gum something like gum-arabic—and so does the 
peach. The farmers say that there is more of this 
tree underground than above, and after the timber is 
cleared off the serious work is just begun in the 
grubbing up of the numerous roots. These roots, 
however, make an excellent fuel after a few days ex- 
posure, while the trunk cannot be burned under a 
year, so great is the amount of sap it contains. 





Tue CATALPA is attracting attention as a timber 





tree, and Stone, Harrisou & Co., of Painesville, Ohio, 
who are propagating it, say, in their circular, that it 
is one of the most durable timbers known. An early 
settler of Knox Co., Ind., found a catalpa log that had 
fallen across a stream, and was used as a bridge. It 
appeared to be flattened from long usage, and he asked 
an old Indian how long that log had been there. ‘“ My 
father’s father crossed on this log.” was the reply. A 
eatalpa post set in the ground near the school- 
house in Desher Creek, by Col. Decker, 1n 1780, was 
cut up for firewood in 1871, and was found in good 
condition. Pres. Harrison, on his visit to Vincennes, 
in 1840, called attention to the fact that a picket fence 
built by him along the river-front of his former resi- 
dence was in good order after forty years of service. 
That part of the posts (catalpa and mulberry) buried 
in the earth was found as sound as if cut yesterday. 
Catalpa posts set by Gen. Harrison about the Govern- 
or’s House, in 1808, were taken up a few years agoand 
reset in another place. 


Our Poung Folks. 
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A 2. 
A COLLEGE STORY. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 

RTHUR HOYT looked at himself in the glass 
seriously, and without self-love or self-prejudice. 
He saw there a frank, good-natured face,a pair of 
blue eyes, and a mass ef curly brown hair. As far as 
he could judge, there was nothing particularly out of 

the way with his countenance. 

“Say, Dick,’’ he began, to his room-mate, who was 
puzzling over a page of Xenophon, “I’ve been taking 
account of stock, and I don’t see anything unpardon- 
ably wrong about my features. They are not angular 
enough to be called sharp, nor level enough to be 
justly styled flat; so | can’t exactly see the suitable- 
ness of the expression which has somehow come to be 
my college cognomen.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” growled Dick, without looking 
up from his book. 

“IT have always been a great stickler for the fitness 
of things, eternal and temporal,” continued Arthur; 
“and if to be ‘ A flat’ is really applicable as a correct 
description of the impression my personal appearance 
makes on my companions, all right! 1l’d as soon re- 
spoud to that pame as any other; butif it’s not miue, 
then, old fellow, it’s got to be stopped !” 

“If you’d rob hen-roosts, and steal the housekeep- 
er’s preserves, and lay traps to trip up old men and 
women, and raise Cain generally, you’d be the most 
popular fellow in college,”’ said Dick, with a disdain- 
ful grimuce, still with his eyes fixed on his book. 
“They let me alone, you see, because I don’t carea 
hang for’em, and because they know I'm as poor as 
poverty, and as dull as a hard-shell clam. You get 
ahead of ’em in class. I'm alwaysin the rear. You 
have money to subscribe to everything there is going, 
and you refuse to spend it in riotous living. I havn’t 
any money, and therefore I'm of no consequence. 
Whoever says that there isn’t compensation for every- 
thing don’t know what they are talking about.” 

“You’re a patient old soldier,” said Arthur, with a 
merry laugh, “‘ and I wish I had some of your philos- 
ophy! But, the fact is, every time I’m called * A flat,’ 
I feel the fight tingling all over me. I am afraid that 
some time my fists will become unmanageable.” 

“1 guess not!” Dick replied. ‘“ You’d only get 
yourself in a worse muss, besides having something 
to be sorry for all the days of your life, perhaps! 
But there’s the bell, and I’m all out of the boit-ropes, 
as usual.” 

“ There’s a row in camp!”’ said Arthur's right-hand 
neighbor, as the young men took their seats in class. 
“Some of the boys seared old Mrs. Allen into a fit last 
night, and they say it’s a ‘liner.’ Nobody thinks 
she'll pull through. One of the fellows dressed up in 
white, and rode the old woman’s cow clear into the 
kitcher® They let out the pig, and stoned the house, 
and broke her windows, and goodness knows what 
they didn’t do. There won’t be any show for the 
boys that cut up those capers.” 

‘* Well, there oughtn’t to be!” said Arthur, indig- 
nantly. 

Just then the Greek Professor entered the class- 
room, and, after surveying the students a moment, 
said, with great seriousness: 

“IT am requested by the President to say to Arthur 
Hoyt and Richard Denham that they are to repair at 
once to the library, where the Faculty of this college 
wait to see them.” 

“All right, sir,” responded Arthur, pleasantly. 
Conscious integrity made him bold. Dick arose slow- 
ly, and walked out in his usual dogged manner. 











“Say, ‘A flat,’ you’re in for it!’ said one of the 


| class, in a low tone, as the young man passed him. 


“Your turn has come now, ‘A flat!’ said another. 
**Mebbe you won’t be so high and mighty now you’re 
found out at last!” 

‘“What do you suppose it is?” Dick inquired, us he 
came up with Arthur. 

‘Some contemptible trick of the boys,’ said Arthur; 
“but we shall soon know. Brace up, old fellow, for 
here we are.” 

A few words sufficed to put the visitors in possession 
of all they wanted to know. Aftera few preliminary 
remarks, such as having been led to expect better 
things from the young men before him, the President 
produced a large silk handkerchief, with “ Arthur 
Hoyt” plainly marked in one corner. 

** Does this belong to you, Hoyt?” the President in- 
quired. 

“It does, sir,” replied Arthur, pleasantly. 

“And is this yours?” the gentleman asked of Dick, 
presenting a crooked stick, or cane, which the young 
man was accustomed to carry on long walks. 

*That’s mine, sir,” said Dick. 

“And here is a cuff with ‘A. Hoyt’ marked on it,” 
the President continued, “torn from the wrist prob- 
ably in the pleasant excitement of frightening an in- 
nocent old woman into a fit. I shall be compelled to 
hold your property, sirs, until such time as the law 
of the college, or the law of the State, shall be passed 
upon you. Mrs. Allen is not expected to live.” 

“T am very sorry, sir,’’ said Arthur, respectfully ; 
and [I am sure Dick is, too; but what sort of justice is 
this that takes our guilt so entirely for granted? 
Your evidence is simply circumstantial, sir, and I 
wish to say here that 1 was never on Mrs. Allen’s 
premises in my life, and [ am quite sure Denham 
never was.” 

“T never was,” said Dick, with characteristic dog- 
gedness, ‘and [ never expect to bé.” 

“What would you say, Hoyt, if I were to tell you 
that one of the Professors saw you there last night?” 
inquired the President. 

“TI should say, sir,” Arthur responded, quickly, 
‘*that the Professor was greatly mistaken; but if you 
were to tell me that one of the students saw me there, 
I should say that student lied.” 

There was a straightforwardness in the attitude of 
these suspected young men that was irresistible, still 
everything was against them. The old woman had 
testified that morning that she had heard the names 
of Hoyt and Denham pronounced more than once the 
night before. The conspiracy was well arranged, 
nothing, so far as known, having been left out in its 
calculation. Arthur was in his room alone all the 
the previous evening, but, as he thought it over, there 
was absolutely no one to testify to this fact. Dick 
had taken one of bis long walks into the country, re- 
turning at ten o’clock. There was no way of proving 
this, either, for Dick had not spoken to a soul, and 
there was literally no way by which he could prove 
an alibi. Nothing more could be said at present, and 
Arthur and his chum withdrew and passed slowly 
along to their room, as the President had ordered. 
On their way they met several students, who, it was 
plain to be seen, were waiting for them to leave the 
library. 

**You can’t most always tella flat from a sharp,” 
said one of the number, a young man who had been 
particularly offensive in his manner to Arthur. “ We 
have all been mistaken in your character, my boy. 
I take notice that when these goody-goody fellows do 
take it into their soft pates to cut up, they generally 
beat the rest of us all hollow in the meanness of their 
efforts.”’ 

Arthur’s face was scarlet, and his hands worked 
nervously. He was full of desire to knock this fellow 
down, and, under the exasperating circumstances, it 
was hardly to be wondered at; but the young man had 
been trained in a different school, so he valiantly 
turned on his heel and left his enemy without a word. 
“Valiantly” is the proper term to describe Arthur 
Hoyt’s behavior in this crisis. It would have taken 
physical strength only—and Arthur had plenty of 
that—to have flogged Steve Cary, the young man who 
bad just publicly insulted him, but it required real 
valor to turn away without either word or blow. 
That afternoon the tidings of the death of Mrs. Allen 
threw the college into terrible excitement. Officers 
were promptly on hand, and Arthur and Dick were 
subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. The coroner’s 
jury would convene the next morning, and until then, 
at any rate, the two young men were prisoners. The 
detective who had charge of them was a good-natured 
fellow, and atter asking all sorts of questions, relevant 
and irrelevant, as it seemea to his companions, he 
finally said, with a chuckle: 

“They may be pretty smart up here io this college, 
but they’ve got the wrong pigs by the ears this time. 
Say boys, come out for a walk! 1 can keep an eye on 
you just as weil outdoors as in the house, and mebbe 
it ill chirp you up a bit.”’ 

So out they went, the detective asking all sorts of 
questions, it seemed to bis companions for no other 
purpose than tomake conversation. Asthey drew near 
the lake, a large and very deep sheet of water, Arthur 
saw that Cary was out in his—Arthur’s—tiny, shallow 
shell of a boat. 

“He’ll have to be more careful, or he'll upset, as 
sure as fate!” said Arthur, more to himself than to 
those about him, 
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“would be a pity to have him drown now!” 
growled Dick. “Great heavens! there he goes!” 

Arthur, who had been watching the boat and its 
occupant, threw off his coat and his boots, and, before 
the detective could lay a hand on him, he had plunged 
into the water, and was making with all his might 
for the drowning man. Cary could not swim, and 
when Arthur reached him he had come to the sur- 
face the second time. It required almost superhuman 
strength to bring him in, but the brave swimmer 
succeeded, and for a moment Arthur lay panting and 
exhausted beside the inanimate form he had snatched 
from the water. A half an hour later, the still un- 
conscious young man was borne to the college. 
Arthur, forgetting that he was a prisoner, did all in 
his power toward his enemy’s restoration. As they 
removed, his coat, a large Russia-leather pocketbook 
dropped to the floor, and this Arthur took into his 
OWD possession. 

“You had better change your clothes at once, 
Hoyt!’ a kind voice said, after all had been done. 
Arthur turued, and saw the President. 

“All right, sir,’ said the young wan, presenting 
Cary’s pocketbook. ‘I was afraid this might fall into 
improper hands, sir. It seems very full of papers. 

**] hope I haven’t wronged you,” said the President, 
with considerable feeling. 

‘** Rather hope that you have, sir,” said Arthur, with 
asmile; ‘if you have wronged us, then we are inno- 
cent, you know; but, whatever the result, I shall al- 
ways feel that you have acted according to your best 
judgment.”’ 

That evening, as Arthur, Dick and the detective sat 
in their room, waiting for they knew not what,ja 
knock on the door was followed by the entrance of 
the President. 

‘“* Officer,’ he said, with trembling voice, ‘‘ you can 
go to the parlor if you please. These young men are 
not guilty, therefore they require no guard.” 

“IT knew that afore,” said the detective, as he hastily 
left the room. 

“The pocketbook you gave me, Arthur,’ the 
President began, ‘‘ has solved the mystery. There 
was but one student engaged in the miserable affair, 
aud he has passed to bis account,” he continued, rev- 
erently. ‘“ He was joined by some young men from 
the city—what young men we;shall probably never 
find out. I should have been more careful, boys,” 
and now the tears rolled down the good man’s face. 
“T have cleared your name before the whole college, 
and that is all lcan do. Even with poor Cary dead 
upstairs, your friends and your enemies joined in a 
hearty cheer of good-will when I told them what I 
thought necessary.” 

Somehow it came to pass from that day till the day 
Arthur Hoyt left college he was never again called 
“A at.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 7 

As all your nieces are writing you letters about the nice 
times they are having, I thought I would tell you about the 
pie-nic we had last Tuesday at Prospect Park. Perhaps you 
remember I wrote a letter to the editor a year ago about one 
we had then, and he printed it—it was ever so nice in him, too, 
and ali the girls were perfectly delighted! Well, this one was 
just like that, except that the dav was nicer, and two or three 
of the girls were able to go who missed it last year, and when 
they got back they said just as we did then—they had never 
bad such a lovely time in all their lives. The way we came 
to have it again was this: last winter Miss Brinkerhoff gave 
us a tea party—she gives us one every winter—and in the 
evening some of her friends came in to help entertain or to 
be entertained. We had some illustrated ballads—out of the 
Baby’s Opera—and then a little dancing, and before we knew 
it, it was ten o’clock and some of us girls were sent for to go 
home—before the ice-cream had come up! We didn’t miod 
so much about the cream, because we'd had a lovely time, but 
Miss Brinkerhoff felt so bad, that her brother said we must 
havea pic-nic in June to make up forit. And so we did; 
though, between ourselves, Aunt Patience, I guess we would 
have had the pic-nic anyhow. 

To begin atthe beginning, we met at Miss Brinkerhoff’s 
house at four o’clock—ten of us girls—there are thirteen in 
the class, but three couldn't come—witb Miss Brinkerhoff 
and her brother, and her young lady cousin and one of her 
friends, and the Cuban friends besides who went with us last 
year. We girls like the Cuban young lady next to Miss 
Brinkerhoff, and as for the young gentleman, he has got to 
be so much of an American that he played tag with us, and 
ball, and helped us pick wild flowers, and talked in the most 
sociable way. Then Miss Brinkerhoff had invited one of our 
friends who doesn’t belong to the class to go with us, so that 
altogether there were seventeen at the start; and, with our 
suppers all done up in brown-paper parcels, we looked like a 
girl’s boarding school ona shopping expedition. Mr. East- 
man, who was with us last year, met us at the Park, and 
just before six o’clock another of Mr. Brinkerhoff’s friends, 
who is such a good-looking young man that all the girls ad- 
mire him, made his appearance, and seemed very much 
relieved when he heard we had not had supper. When we 
got out on the lawn—everybody can go on the lawn in Pros- 
pect Park, you know—we played a game of tag, and then 
Ruth and Jacob, and ball; and as no one had thought to 
bring a bean-bag for the ball we scraped up grass and filled 
our handkerchiefs with that. It did very nicely only poor Mr. 
Brinkerhoff’s handkerchief was torn into rags, and he said 
it was his June one, too, and what was he going to do till 
July came! 

Last year, you remember, Sally Graves ran after the pea- 
cock and tried to pull a feather out of its tail; and, would 
you believe it, Aunt Patience, that peacock or one of his 
brothers no sooner saw Sally this year than he set up a ter- 
ridle screeching and flew away as fast as his wings could 
carry him. He came around, though, when we were eating 
supper, and Sally made it up to him by giving him some 





strawberries on a wooden plate. I wish you could have seen 
how he enjoyed them! 

When it got to be after six o’clock, we spread out a table- 
cloth on the lawn, and fastened it down with hairpins. It 
was really a prettier spot than we had last year—just up on 
the Knoll, where the bust of the man is who wrote “* Home, 
Sweet Home!”’ with the sun streaming across that lovely 
meadow, just like a beautiful picture! We drew up benches 
around the table-cloth and sat on them, while Miss Brinker- 
hoff and Kate Smith, and one or two others, opened the boxes 
and passed around the things. We had sandwiches, and bis- 
cuits and sardines, and strawberries—twelve quarts! think of 
it, Aunt Patience, and we ate them all!—a sponge-cake 
which Kate Smith made, macaroons, and one of Miss Brink- 
erhoff’s lovely chocolate cakes, cut into twenty pieces, 
which made a slice a piece, and one over. 

Well, the supper was perfectly splendid! In the middle of 
the meal we were so cold—Tuesday, you know, was quite a 
cool day—that we had to get upand haveagame of tag to 
keep warm. We ate off of wooden plates—the kind you buy 
at ten cents a dozen—and gave what was left of the straw- 
berries and cake to some poor little boys. Mr. Eastman paid 
them ten cents besides to take the boxes, and papers, and 
plates out of the park, so that there shouldn’t be any muss. 
And then we took up the few things we had to carry home 
and came away. Just near the entrance to the Park was a 
field perfectly white with daisies, and we picked whole hand- 
fulsof them. And when some one declared that Miss Brink- 
erhoff looked like a daisy, Mr. Eastman said, in his most com- 
plimentary way: “ Yes, indeed! quite like-a-daisy-cal.”’ 

Coming down in the open car, I expect we behaved shock- 
ingly. The other people, though, seemed to be amused, and I 
suppose they made allowance fcr our being a pic-nic party. 
We laughed and talked, and passed around a box of Hope's 
candies; and Mr. Eastman sang a song, and passed around 
the cake-pan for a collection; and we called out “ good-bye’’ 
to Lily Hudson, when she got out of the car before us; and 
then, when we got out ourselves, Mr. Brinkerhoff told all the 
people that we were a deaf-and-dumb asylum let loose. 

And such a time as we had saying good-bye to Miss Brink- 
erhoff on the corner! and telling her what a lovely time we 
had! and the settling among ourselves whether or not it was 
lovelier than the tea-party last winter! But she is always 
doing lovely things. We’ve had her for our Sunday-School 
teacher five years—ever since we were little bits of things—and 
she is never going to leave us and we're never going to leave 
her! 

Now, Aunt Patience, I know thisis a very, very long letter, 
but you are Aunt Patience, you know, and do you think it’s 
too long or too dullto pmnt? Andif you don’t, won’t you 
please say a good word for it to that nice editor who printed 
the one [ sent him last year, and oblige all the girls in Miss 
Brinkerhoff's class, but especially your niece, 


BROOKLYN, June 19. GRACE N. 


It is quite plain to me that next year you ought to 
take your Aunt Patience with you to the park pic-nic. 
I can bring a chocolate cake, or an orange cake. Some 
of my nieces like that very much. You make me 
really long to know your nice Miss Brinkerhoff. I 
have a sort of impression that I have met her brother 
somewhere. Is he rather a tall, slender young man? 
When you next see him, do ask himif he has not some- 
where seen Mrs. Patience Perplex. Won’t you some- 
time tell us about the way Miss Brinkerhoff manages 
you all on Sunday? There area great wuny Sunday- 
school teachers who would like to know how she con- 
trives to keep thirteen such girls at any serious 
business; and I know she is too true a teacher not to 
make the Sunday lesson a serious one. Indeed, I 
know that one who is “always doing lovely things” 
must have the lovely Christlike spirit which seeks to 
bring others ‘‘ to know the only true God and Jesus 
Christ.” If you and the other twelve want to make 
your teacher a return for all her five years’ devotion 
to you, remember there 1s nothing which will make 
her so happy as to see “ her girls”’ growing more like 
Christ. 

Perhaps, before long, I will tell you about the nice 
time I have had this week. By the way, what is the 
game of “ Ruthand Jacob?” Ihaveso many nephews 
and nieces to entertain that I am always glad to hear 
of good games. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I like my book very muck, because it will help me to un- 
derstand classical references so nicely, and send you many 
warm thanks for it. 

I was very much surprised and delighted to find that you 
wanted to hear about our river excursion, and sorry, too, 
that I could not tell about the first, as I could not go, because 
I had just had the mumps. 

We had the second, though, not more than a week ago, and 
enjoyed it ever so much, but the funniest thing about it was, 
that, since I wrote to you, another member has joined our 
class, and he could not go to this because he had the mumps. 

Birmingham is situated between two rivers, the Housatonic 
and the Naugatuck, and just below the town the latter flows 
into the Housatonic, making a river broad andjdeep enough 
for large ships to sail on. After some consultation, we de- 
cided to row down till we came to the junction and then go 
up the Naugatuck. So we did, and in going up passed ypder 
two bridges; the first wasa railway bridge, with numerous 
wooden spiles, and was quite hard to pass on account of the 
swift current and the narrow space todip vuroars. Between 
the two bridges, handsome residences line the banks on one 
side and trees on the other. A lady stood on the bank and 
watched us a long time, as if she thought us so young and in- 
experienced .we would certainly drown, but, happily, if she 
did think so, we disappointed her. The next bridge was an 
iron one, for horses, and more easily passed, as it was sup- 
ported by massive stone piers at some distance apart. While 
we were under it a team passed over, and it really seemed as 
if they were coming through, they made so much noise. 

Above here the river is beautiful, lined thickly with small 
trees drooping over the water, and with a view beyond, over 
flat meadows, of the town with its trees and spires. Pretty 
soon we girls thought we would get out and explore. The 
bank looked so nice, we thought we could find flowers, and, 
besides, the current just here was so strong we suspected the 





boys would be glad to be rid of us until they found smoother 
water. 

We found ferns, a few dark purple violets, and plenty of 
delicate wild-cherry blooms; but .the ground was decidedly 
damp#ind, after we had amused ourselves for over half an 
hour by decorating our hats and singing snatches of “ Pina- 
fore,” it occurred to us that the boat was rather long in 
coming. Presently we descried it moving along at the rate 
of about one knot an hour, on the other side of an island. but 
were at last requested by the Admiral to go back nearly to 
where we started, and be taken on board, because they could 
not round the point of the island! If we had been possessed 
of lungs powerful enough, we might have reminded them of 
the prowess of the ancient Greeks, and told them to work it 
out on that line if it took allsummer, but, thinking that if we 
obeyed we might get home sooner, we went back. 

After some unimportant adventures, we arrived at home 
safely, about eight o’clock in the evening, tired and hungry, 
but perfectly ready to go again. Yours, truly, 

CARRIE C, 





BIRMINGHAM, Conn. 

Thank you, Carrie, for telling us about the excur- 
sion. How would my nephews and nieces like to tell 
me and each other how they spend ‘‘ the Fourth ?” 

AUNT PATIENCE. 
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The straight lines are formed of eight letters; the diagonals 
of five. 

The top line is an ecclesiastical title. The one leading 
downward from the initial letter of this title is a musical in- 
strument. The one leading downward from the final letter 
isa deputation. The one acrcss the bottom of this square is 
an English poet. 

The top line of the second square is an artisan; the left- 
hand line leading downward is the process of changing; the 
right-hand line leading down is a festival; the bottom line of 
this square is pertaining to navigation. 

The first diagonal leading toward the left from the initial 
letter of the first line of the cube isa cleft; the one leading 
toward the left from the final letter of tbe first line is a 
flower; the lower left-hand diagonal is an Italian city; the 
right-hand one is a British colony in Africa. 

DE FORREST. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Part of the human body. 

A lady's name. 

An English city. 

An animal of the horse family. 

Shy. 

Initials and finals form floworc. LITTLE ONE. 

WORD SYNCOPATIONS AND A HIDDEN HOLIDAY. 

Each word is formed of five letters. Take the central let- 
ter from every word, and leave complete words. Then ar- 
range the letters you have cut out in their proper order, and 
get the name of a holiday. 

i. Syncopate pertaining to a duke, and leave consisting of 
two. 2. One genus of insects, and leave another. 3. The 
universe, and leave an open tract of land. 4. A racket, and 
leave something on your face. 5. A sticky substance, and 
leave the head. 6. The name of one who denied his Master, 
and leave a nobleman. 7. A punctuation mark, and leave 
the covering of acomet. 8. A foreign country, and leave to 
twist filaments. 9. Anaromatic plant, and leave the handle of 
a kettle. UNCLE WILL. 

ANAGRAMS ON AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

1. Howland Palmer Rose. 2. Hon. Arthur E. Dey. 
Hildreth Balmoy. 4. Sir Daniel Ney. 5. Higginson Van 
Wirt. 6. Andrew Currey Ashdell. 7. Asa Denbam Churton, 
B.A. 8. Ida Hilliard Macy. 9. Lucille Ashmoore Dunton. 
10. Hilda A. R. Norman. 11. Camilla O. Stout. 12. Regina 
Vindon Swift. 13. Edina Lynde Hewitt. Der FORREST. 


3. Isaac 


ENIGMA ON CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
7 letters. 

50, 30, 61, 40, 20, 27, 19, 47, 39, 66, 57, 67, 87 was a province of 
Hellas. 

74, 43, 65, 85, 13, 26, 5, 67, 70,24 was atown in Calabria noted 
for being the place where Virgil died. 

52, 65, 37, 84, 31, 62 was a town of Calabria, the birth-place of 
Eninus, the father of Latin poetry. 

76, 28, 69, 18, 80 was the town of Latium, where Romulus and 
Remus were educated. 

55, 44, 16, 24, 71, 81, 3 was a town of Latium which was a 
favorite residence of Cicero. 

29, 8, 34, 71, 17, 80, 70, 24 was a town in Mysia. 

73, 11, 1, 69, 42,53 was a city of Bootia, the birth-place of 
Pindar. 

32, 35, 22, 53, 80, 4, 25 wasa town of Umbria, the birth-place 
of Plautus, the comic poet. 

79, 72, 51, 18, 38, 23,7 was a town of Arcadia which stood 
on astream, the fish of which are stated to have sung like 
thrushes. 

33, 64, 56, 15, 25 was a town of Arcadia where the gigantic 
bones of Orestes were found buried; it was also famed for a 
temple of Minerva, the most splendid in the Peloponnesus. 

83, 46, 22, 40, 14, 28, 86, 49 was a rival of ancient Rome. 

86, 58, 63, 68 was a Sicilian town, the birth-place of the poet 
Apollodorus, and near it Auschylus was killed by an eagle 
letting fall a tortoise on his head. 

48, 75, 2, 12 was the ancient name of Tuy, in Spain. 

9, 41, 78, 36,59 was one of the Sporades islands, which was 
fabled to have been formed of a clod of earth thrown from 
the ship “ Argo.”’ 

54, 6, 14, 77, 45, 32 were mounts in Thessaly. 

21, 26, 10, 84, 82, 70, 87 was a lake in Italy which had no nat- 
ural outlet. 


My whole is a quotation from Milton. De FORREST. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 


D. APPLETON & Co. 




















Collins, Wilkie—The Yellow Mask.........é.+++ 25 
Lamb, Chas.— Essays of Elia...... 30 
Elliott, 8. B.—The Felmeres....... - 1580 
Nichol, John—Evglish Composit on...........-- 45 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING Co. 
White, M., Jr.—Harry Ascott Abroad. ......... $0 60 
DILLINGHAM, C. T. 

Adeler, Max.—Random Shots .........5. s+eee -. 
Long, J. D.—Virgils’ (Eneid..........000-ceeeeees 2 00 
DoDD, MEAD & Co. 

Mead, C. M.—The Soul............ssceesescsessees 
Stuart, _ § —Little Brown Girl.. 80 
Whately, M. L.— Letters from Egypt 65 
E. P. DUTTON. 
Ellicott, Bishop—New Testament Commentary 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Baird, Spencer F.—Annual Record of Getenee 
~~ Serer 
Besant, Walter Gaspard de Coligny 25 
Cooper, V. K.—Tales from Euripides... — 
Hume, David—History of England. 6 vols..... 
Trollope, A.—John Caldigate.. ............+.-+- 15 
HOUGHTON, OsGooD & Co. 
Tennyson, A.—The Lover’s Tale........ eeccece 25 
METHODIST CORPORATION, TORONTO. 
Dewart, Rev. E. H.—Development of Doctrine 
J. P. LIPPINcoTT & Co. 
Giles, Chauncey—Second Coming of the Lord. 
Nevin, Alice—Hymns and Carols....... «.-.+.++ 
Searcey, W. E. H.—Lessons in Phonography.. 
GEO. MUNRO. 
Eliot, Geo.—Theopnrastus Soe pe cccecccoeccecce 20 
Lever, Chas.—Lord Kilgobbin......... oe 20 
Tautpheeus, Baroness —The Initials 20 
Trollope, Anthony—Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humbleth waite..........000 s-coc-cocccccscces 10 
J. MUNSELL, ALBANY. 

Potter, E.N.—In Memoriam ...........eseeeeseee 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Martin, F. M.— Rose Leighton............ oo eceece 80 
Wright, J. M. M.—Circled by Fire..............++ 40 
G. P. PUTNAM’S 8ONS. 
Frothingham, 0. B.—Reception Report......... 50 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 

a M.M.—David Fleming’s Forgive- 2 
COCR H RRR EO EERE Ee BH SEH E EEE EE EEE EEE OEE u 
Sewail, ++ 8.—Life of Prof. Albert Hopkins... 1 50 


J.A. WHIPPLE, BosTON. 
Lincoln, _ — Typical Foresbadowings in 
GQGOMOGIS. .cccccccccce coccccccccsscccscccesovecs 
masantnen-Adieasie Monthiy, Am. Antiqua- 
rian, Am. Mail, Blackwood, Ee éctic, Harpers’, 
Littel’s Living Age. Macmilian’s, Nature sSerib- 
ner’s, Wide Awake. Religious: New Church Inde- 
pendent, Presbyterian Monthly Record. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. J. Payne Collier is to bring out a 
new and revised edition of his ‘‘ History of 
English Dramatic Poetry and Annals of the 
Stage.” 

—-Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish a 
handbook to the modern Greek language, 
comprising a grammar, dialogues, and 
other extracts. 

—The London Library, witch: nas been in 
existence forty years, has collected 90,000 








volumes. It occupies quarters in St. 
James’s Square. 
—‘‘ The Publisher’s Circular,” of London, 


has reached its 1,000th number, and Mr. 
Sampson Low has been its responsible 
manager all that time. 

—The prose of Heinrich Heine fills four- 
teen volumes, out of which Mr. J. Snodgrass 
has just selected and translated a volume of 
“Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos.” 

—The greater part of Mr. Tennyson’s new 
poem, ‘‘The Lover's Tale,” was composed 
in his nineteenth year, so that in it we see 
the child who was the father of the man. 

—Mr. Edmund W. Gorse says, very truly, 
that ‘‘a pamphlet bound by Bedford is like 
a lawyer's clerk in a full-bottomed wig: it 
carries with it an ill-defined sense of incon- 
gruity.” 

—Mr. Peter Bayne’s papers in the Lon- 
don ‘Literary World’ on distinguished 
authors are to be published in a volume, 
under the title of ‘‘Lessons from my 
Masters.” 

—Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready 
“Cousins,” a new novel by the author of 
that excellent but exasperating story, 
“Mr. Smith.” It will be the 106th number 
of the “‘ Leisure Hour Series.” 

—Peter Bayne calls Mrs. Browning ‘‘ the 
greatest woman poet that ever lived,” and, 
as ‘‘ poetry is, by universal admission, the 
highest effect of the human mind,” he con- 
siders her ‘‘ the greatest of women.” 

—One of the interesting features of the 
Moore Centenary, at Dublin, was a loan 
collection of relics of Moore, including 
many manuscript verses and letters, por- 
traits, his harp, his piano, and his Bible. 

—The University of Cambridge, England, 
has just conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon Mr. Browning, Professor Stubbs, Mr. 
Spottiswoode, and Professor Huxley, with 
several other gentlemen less known to 
fame. 

—A Dr. Angyal has undertaken the trans- 
lation of tiie whole of the ‘‘ Divina Comme- 
dia’ into Hungarian. Only the “ Vita 
Nuova ” and a few cantos of the ‘‘ Inferno” 
have hitherto found their way into that 
tongue. 


—Well-wall, Hampstead, England, a fa- 
vorite walk of Keats, Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, and others, is in a good state of 
preservation, and the old “‘ well-head ”’ is to 
be restored and made more picturesque 
than ever. 

—Half a century ago a first quarto of 
Moliére was of no value; now one will 
fetch 3,000 francs; and the thirty-two origi- 
nal quartos of Corneille, which Victor 
Courin collected for 160 francs, are now 
worth, on an average, 1,000 francs apiece. 

—A. Douillet et Cie., of Amiens, France, 
have published a bibliography, by Mons. F. 
Pouy, of a series of about three hundred 
French almanacs and calendars, a collec- 
ticn of curiosities belonging to the sixteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Many of them 
are effectively illustrated, and their politi- 
cal flavor gives them historical value. 

—Robert Roberts, of Boston, Lincolnshire, 
England, has reprinted, from Sir H. Ellis’s 
copy, Dibdin’s edition of Sir Thomas Moore’s 
** Utopia,” beautifully made and illustrated. 
There are three styles: 575 copies demy 
8vo., fifty copies royal 8vo., thirty copies 
imperial 8vo. The price of the latter has 
risen to £3 3s., and only eight copies re- 
main. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OUT-OF-DOOR-BOOKS 


FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
THE COLONEL’S OPERA CLOAK, the 


New “No Name.” “A jollter, brighter, breezier 
more entortaining book has not been publish- 
ed for many a day.” Third edition now ready. 
Price, $1. 


The first volume in this series, 
SIGNOR MONALDINI’S NIECE, is 


now in its Kighth edition, and is selling better 
than ever. 














Sold by all Booksellers. 
the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
A. Litera Ary 
Revolution. 


By introducing the plan of publishing and selling 
books direct to purchasers, suving them the large 
commission (often 50 or 60 per cent.) usually allow- 
ed to agents or dealers; by working upon the basis 
of the present cost of making books, which is about 
one-half what it was a few years 0, and by 
printing very large editions. we are able to supply 
the wants of book-Duyers at prices which, to many, 
geem truly astonishing, but which, in reality, are 

Only reasonable. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Bnghoh titoratura & 
vols., 16mo, 3200 AZ OS. Price complete. in paper, 
$2.00; a, $3. half morocco, $4.75. Thesame 
in 4 vols. -. Cloth, $2.00 ; half morocco, $3.75. 

Rollin’s Ancient wd Large type, 8v0, 1318 
double column pp., cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2.75. 

Jose chus’ Complete ‘Works. Whiston. Large ty ry 
8vo, 1042 double column pp., cloth, $2; sheep, $2.50 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary, nearly 800 pp., over 100 
illus. and maps. 8vo, cloth, $1; half morocco, $1.50. 

Chapters on Socialism. By John Stuart Mill. Ié6mo., 
cloth, 30 cents. 

Arabian Nights. 543 pp., large type, cloth, 55 cents. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Large type, cloth, 50 
cents. 

Robinson Crusoe. 630 pp , large type, cloth, 55 cents, 

—~- Munchausen. 233 pp., large type, cloth, 0 


By Helen 
Sm. 4to, cloth, extra, black and 


Mailed, post-paid, by 


nts. 

Stories and Ballads for Young Folks, 
Tracy Alden. 
gold, 

Cruden’s Concordance. Unabridged. New type, 1200 
pp., 8m. 4to, cloth, $1; half moroeco, $1.50. In press. 

Library of Universal Knowledge. A reprint of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia (formerly in 10 large 
volumes, sold at $50), with iene additions upon 
American topics. 20 vols., 18,000 pp., complete, 
cloth, $i0; half morocco, $15; half Kussia mar- 
bled edges, $20. In press. 

Terms to clubs. &c.,and a catalogue of several bun- 
dred standard books at remarkably iow prices, 


sent free. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
J. B. ALDEN, Manager. 55 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 


SUMMER: MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! as cts. 


Just out. Great fat srite. 


GOOD NEWS! 35 cts 


Well known; always good. 


SHINING RIVER! 35 cts. 


Very beautiful songs. 





For the 
unday-school, 


ls 
eo 


ie 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! 


Best Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ¢2.50. 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE! ¢2.50 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 


$2.50. 


or Sea Shore 
or Mountains. 


at 


Lives of Beethoven ($2.00), Mozart 
($1.75), Schumann ($1.75), and others; 
most interesting ; also, Ritter’s History of 
Music, 2 vols., each, $1.50. 


Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading ; 
once a week, all the news, and fine selec- 
tion of music. 

Descriptive Catalogue (10 cts.) of almost 
all Music Books that are published. Very 
valuable for reference. 1, books. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


What Books 
to read, 








848 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Three numbers of 


~ a 
GOSPEL HYMNS 
4 4 

introduced by Messrs. MOODY & SANKEY 
at Religious Meetings are pre-eminently 
popular. Millions are already in use, and 
they can be profitably used by millions more. 

Gespel Hymns are issued in 3 vols., 
designated as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3. Price 
for each: 


Music Kdition, in Boards, $30 per 100 ; 350. by Mail, 
Words only, Paper Covers, $5“ 100; 6c, “ 


Sold by Booksellers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
Young Peopleand Children. ( atal’g’e 


OOKS sent free to any address on ap — 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New 





for Sunday &chooi and wamiy Libra- 





aK. for ROTH’S Translation. Legouve’s 
ART OF READI NG. ** Complete and 
tnabritesd, with Portrait and Notes. 376 pages 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON, REMSON & HAF- 

FELFINGER, Philadelpbia, Publish ere. 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 


NATU RE. Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Bend 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmilian & o., 32 
Bond #t., New York. 


DRY GOODS. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL BY 


THE MANUFACTURERS. 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, INGRAINS, &c., 
China Mattings, Turkey Rugs, Oil-Cloths, 
And EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVER- 
ING, ALL AT 


Exceedingly Low Prices. 
IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT SPRING 8TOCK. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, 
HOTELS AND STEAMERS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORPERS, and RE- 
TAILERS, 


40 & 42 West (4th St., New York. 


Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R.R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBECK, Manager. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Sth Ave,, New York 


























WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIBTY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 
PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR 
SPRING GOODS. 

THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HA& 
COMPELLED A REDUCTION LN PRICES THAT 
WILL BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CUB- 
TOMERS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLBS. 


LAWNS. 


WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIECK8 FIGURED LAWN at 5xc., worth 8¢ 

& PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 
elsewhere at lc. 

40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at l0c. ; worth 12\c. 

100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 
LAWNS at Ilc.; worth lic. 

FRENCH LAWNS, at 2bc., 30c., 37 c., &e. 

LINEN LAWNS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


l\iTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y, 





ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
HATS AND SPRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 





LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN 
OPERA AND 8PRING SHADES, 





WE LEADIN 
Black Dress Silks 
AND 
Black Dress Coods. 
mle PRICES ARE LOWER 
HAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY 
EVERY EUROPEAN 8TEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
PECIAL CARE. Sean OSCE MAILED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 


Straw Goods 


Lower Prices than for 
TWENTY YEARS. 


HAVE MADE ENORMOUS PURCHASES 
THE PAST WEEK 


INCREDIBLY LOW PRICES. 


LEGHORN HATS AT 15 CENTS UP. 





ENGLISH CHIP HATS, WHITE AND BLACK 
lie., 25c., 35c. 
FRENCH CHIPS, 


50c., 75e., 85e., 95e. up. 





25 CASES FINE WHITE CHIPS, 





$1, $1.50, $1.75. 
THOUSANDS 0 On THOUS-) 10c., l5e., 25e., 
AN OF BO ved Fy 7) 
ROUND HATS, MILA CAR 35e., We,, T5e., 
TONS, FINE SPL it RAW 
LEGHORNS, DUNSTABL ES,&¢., $i up. 


ALL OUR TRIMMED HATS 
AT ONE-THIRD LAST MONTH'S 
PRICES. 


YOUTHS’, BOYS’, AND MISSES’ TRIMMED 
HATS FOR SCHOOL AND COUNTRY, WKe., 2c., 
25e., 35c., Ke. UP. 


FAYAL HATS, 


At 35 Cents. 


Our Stock and Prices 
ARE A PUZZLE AND A WONDER. 


Clearing Out Parasols, 
25e., We., 75e., $1, $1.50, $2, up. 
ALL OUR FINEST STOCK MARKED DOWN. 








LADIES’ SILK MITTs, 








2%5e., We.. 65e., The., $1, $1.25, $1.50, to $5. 
TRIMMING SILKS AND BSATINS, 48e., 55c.. 
65e., The. 
500 CARTONS FRENCH FLOWERS,) HAL 


REGUL ‘AR 
OSTRICH TIPS, AND PLUMES, , 














TEN TPOvsARO FANS, ANOTHER PUR- 
CHASE, l5c., 25c., 35c. 
wt — PERFUMERY, SOAPS, 
UMBRELL 
JEWELRY AND OTHER FANCY Goops— 
NEW. JUST ARRIVED. 
CLEARING OUT OUR SILK FRINGE:, TRIM- 
MINGS, &e. 
IN HOSIERY. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


JOB LOTS OF Pa ACES, ERSROIDERIES, COL- 
LAKS, CUFFS, &c 





SHOE DEPARTMENT, 


SEWED, BUTTON AND TIES {PAIR 
EXAMINE OUR NOVELTIES at $1.35, $1.50, $1.7 
$2, up. 





Ladies’ Low Sandal Boots, Hand-Made, leo 
Trimmed Stee! Buckles, Velvet Bows, &c,, § 5% 


BARGAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 





BOYS’ SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


SUMMER CATALOGUE 


AND 


Price-List is Now Ready. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER AN- 
NUM, 25 CENTS. 
SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS. 





Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6 AND 70 ALLEN 8T. 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


At Princeton College, President MeCosh 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon, Sunday, 
June 15th. On the afternoon of the same 
day the new hall erected as a memorial 
of Hamilton Murray was dedicated. Dr. 
McCosh delivered a short address, giving a 
history of the building, and Dr. Atwater 
followed with a sketch of Mr. Murray. Dr. 
Duffield read extracts from a history of 
the Philadelphian Society, a religious or- 
ganization, for whose use the building has 
been erected. The hall is a fine structure, 
of the modern Gothic order, and contains 
an auditorium with a seating capacity of 
five hundred persons. On the previous 
Friday the gymnasium was filled with a 
crowd of people, who watched the annual 
gymnastic exhibition with great interest. 
In the afternoon the athletic meeting took 
place, and in the evening the glee and in- 
strumental clubs gave a very enjoyable 
concert. Monday was filled up with a va- 
riety of interesting exercises. In the morn- 
ing, Judge Welford, of Richmond, delivered 
an address before the literary societies. At 
three o’clock the Alumni Association met 
in the co!lege chapel, and was presided over 
by Dr. MacLean. Speeches were made by 
Judge Stump, Parke Godwin, and othefs. 
Later in the afternoon the fine house re- 
cently presented to the college by Messrs. 
R. & L. Stuart, of New York, was opened, 
and Dr. and Mrs McCosh received the 
members and friends of the graduating 
class. In the evening the Junior Orator 
contest took place, and the McLean prize 
was taken by Mr. Wm. M. Paden. The 
Commencement exercises closed on!W ednes- 
day, President McCosh opening the pro- 
ceedings in the church with prayer. Mr. J. 
D. Davis, the first honor man, delivered the 
Latin, and Donaid McLaren the English 
salutatory. Special honorary orations were 
conferred on Adrian Riker, Fletcher Durell, 
Chalmers Martin, W. R. Wilder, R. R. 
Henderson, A. L. Dennis, J. Parr, W. F. 
Stoutenburgh, C. H. Dodge, W. B. Lee, W. 
E. Dodge, and R. Bridges. The valedictory 
was delivered by Mr. W. F. Magie. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on the Hon. 
J. P. Stockton, of New Jersey, and Prof. 
G. P. Fisher, of Yale College, and the de- 
gree of D.D. on the Rev. George Norcross, 
of Pa. Dr. McCosh made a short address, 
in which he alluded to the growth of the 
college, and stated that it had received 
during the past year about $200,000, and is 
now entirely free from debt. The fellow- 
ships were announced as follows: Classical 
Fellowship, J. D. Davis; Mathematical Fel- 
lowship, Fletcher Durell; Mental Science, 
P.{J. Hamilton; Modern Languages, Everard 
De Renne; Historical, Harold Godwin. At 
the Alumni dinner speeches were made by 
Wm. E. Dodge, John I. Blair, and others. 

At Rutger’s College, the death of President 
Campbell’s daughter threw a cloud over the 
usual festivities of the Commencement 
season. The President’s Baccalaureate ser - 
mon was read by Prof. T. Sandford Doo- 
little, who prefaced it with a few well- 
chosen words. At the meeting of the 
Alumni Association in Kirkpatrick Hall, 
resclutions of sympathy witb President 
Campbell were adopted, and, after the tran- 
saction of other business, ex-Governor Wil- 
liam A. Newell was elected President for the 
ensuing year. The Commencement exer- 
cises were held in the Opera-House, and 
were presided over by Joseph P. Bradley, 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Mr. Isaac W. Gowen, de- 
livered the Latin, and Mr. Herman Hege- 
man, Jr., the English salutatory. be 
valedictory was pronounced by Mr. Seaman 
Miller, of Linlithgo, N. Y. The honorary 
degree of Ph.D. was conferred on Thomas 
A. Edison, of Menlo Park, N. J., and that 
of D.D. on M. H. Hutton of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., Theodoric R. Beck, of Hope College, 
Michigan, and Alfred 8S. Richardson, of 
England, Bishop-elect of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. 

The Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute closed 
its twenty-fourth academic year by its cus- 
tomary Commencement exercises, at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, June 18th. 
The building was filled by an audience which 
thronged every part and crowded the pas- 
sage ways. The stage was ornamented with 
flowers and occupied by the trustees and 
many prominent citizens of Brooklyn. 
After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Noah H. 
Schenck, the Latin salutatory was given by 
Oliver McKee, who spoke upon the “‘ Dignity 
of Labor.’’ He was followed by Charles 
Halsey, William C. Dollard, Charles A. 
McMahon, Thomas Cochran, Charles M. 
Harrison, William A. Heydecker and 





Nathaniel Frothingham. The valedictorian 
was Samuel Putnam Ely. The Rev. Dr. 
Storrs delivered the address to the graduates 
and gave them as a motto the word 
**march.” The class numbered thirty-three, 
and the attendance at the institute during 
the past year reached 656. 

The thirty-third Commencement of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute, in the same 
city, took place in the chapel of the insti- 
tute, Tuesday evening, June I7th. Among 
those present were J. M. Van Cott, Esq., 
Dr. Crittenton, Prof. Easton, and the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. After prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Putnam, of the First Unitarian 
Church, essays were read by Lucy E. Chase, 
Louise M. Brown, Persis A. Lovejoy, M. 
Kate Conkling, Sarah E. Selmes, Anna E. 
Priest, Emily G. Brandner, Emily Seaman, 
Ella Underhill, Liela A. Benedict, Georgie 
A. Thompson, Mary D. Brower, and Car- 
dera Collin. Hon. A. A. Low, President of 
the Board of Trustees, addressed the gradu- 
ating class, eighteen in number. After 
singing a class song, written by Mary D. 
Brower, the Rev. Dr. Ingersoll pronounced 
the benediction. 

President Robinson, of Brown Univer- 
sity, preached the Baccalaureate sermon 
in the First Baptist Church, at 
Providence, June 15th, presenting to the 
graduating class the possibilities and 
the limitations of science in the world. 
On Tuesday, the fiftieth annual meeting 
of the Phi Beta Kappa was held, and 
twelve new members elected. The public 
services consisted of an oration by the Rev. 
Dr. Washburn, of New York, and a poem 
by James De Mille, of Halifax. The usual 
Commencement exercises occurred on 
Wednesday, and degrees were conferred 
upon a class of forty-four. Prof. Robinson 
Boise, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
received the honorary degree of D.D., and 
Isaac Ray, M.D., of Philadelphia, the de 
gree of LL.D. 


The Academy of Music, in this city, was 
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New York, June 








Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Kditors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ate mps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
ag prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
“*ostmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food, 
Vitalized Phosphates prepared from the 
nerve giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Physicians have prescribed 193, 
000 packages curing all forms of nervous dis- 
eases. impaired vitality and debility. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Ry druggists or mail, $1. 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Teacbers and schools are familiar with the 
advantages presented to them by Mr. J. W. 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, and have 
profited largely by the facilities which he af- 
fords to the one for securing efficient help 
and to the other for finding positions. Mr. 





crowded June 19th with the friends of the 
graduating class of the University of the | 
City of New York. Chancellor Crosby led 
the procession with Peter Cooper, and was | 
followed by Dr. Ormiston, Prof. Draper, | 
and many other men of eminence. After 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, the Greek | 
salutatory was delivered by Ww. F. Acker- 
man, and the English salutatory by C. G. 
Davis. The valedictory address, on the sub- | 
ject of ‘‘ Nihilism,” was given by George C. 
Wetmore, Ir. Tho graduating class oe 
bered seventeen. After the usual Latin | 
speech, Dr. Crosby conferred the degrees. | 
The degree of D.D. was conferred on George | 
W. Timlow, of Salem, N. J.; Adam McClel- | 
lan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Henry B. | 
Elliot, of Stonington, Conn. The degree of 
S.L D. was conferred on the Rev. C. 8S 

Henry, of Stamford, Conn., and John N. 

Rogers, of Davenport, lowa. The first fel- 

lowship was awarded to G. C. Wetmore, Jr., 

who received in addition the first prize for | 
English composition. 


Smith College at Northampton, Mass., | 
held its first Commencement June 17th. 
This institution has already taken its eae! 
among the very best colleges for women, | 
and the exercises attending the graduation | 
of its first class have been looked forward | 
to with the greatest interest. The Sunday | 
evening previous President Seeley preached 
his first Baccalaureate sermon on the text, 
‘ But seek ye first the kingdom of God and | 
His righteousness, and all these things shall | 
be added unto you.” The hall was filled on | 
Commencement day with an audience who | 
showed, by their attention as well as by 
their numbers, the great interest felt in this 
initial anniversary. After prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt, President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, delivered an oration of excep- 
tional value on the necessity of ‘‘ A Broader 
Elective Range for Women than for Men,” 
illustrating his argument by many striking 
statements. At the close of the oration 
Prof. Churchill read a poem written for the | 
occasion by Miss Phelps, and entitled “ Vic- | 
ture Salutamus.’’ The degree of A. B. was | 
conferred on eleven young ladies, one mem- | | 
ber of the class having taken a special | 
course. The faculty and seniors gave a | 
reception at Social] Hall in the evening, | 
which was largely attended. Forty appli- | 
cations for admission to the next class have | 
already been received. 








| 
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Schermerhorn undertakes to turnish princi- 
pals and assistants in the English branches, 
mathematics, the sciences and languages. and, 
in fact, in all departments of modern instruc- 

| tion,and to supply families with competent 
tutors and governesses. He also recommends 


BANKING & FINANCIAL 











PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


N. Nore as 

NXON PuELPS evokes, BANKERS, 
45 WALL S8T., N. ¥., 

ISSUE TRAVELLER'S CREDITS AND 

CIRCULAR NOTES 


On the Union Bank of London, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


I. 
JA 
AN 





SOUTHERN STATE BONDS. 


VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, and ALA- 
BAMA STATE BONDS, also — KSBURG CITY 
BONDS forwarded for fundir 

Holders of MOBILE CITY BONDS are solicited 
to communicate with us in regard to the amount 
of Bonds held by them. 

Information in regard to the above will be cheer- 
fully furnished on application at 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE STATE 


OF NEW YORK. 
All 


Elevated Railroad Securities, 
Fire and Marine Insurance Stocks, 

City Railroad Stocks and Bonds, 
Gas-Light and Bank Stoc ks, 

City County and State Bonds, 
Bought and sold by ues 
ALBERT = NICOLAY & ¢ 

. 43 Pine-st.. how. “York. 


For sale, first-class 10 Per’ Cent. Investment Secu- 
rities. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 





— 





OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
i B ookk n, cor. Court and Mon- 
Batnentat . 4 e Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 
wer, 


Cash Assets, Jan, Ist, 1879 ....... $3. 
Reserve for losses, meends. ete. 

Capital (paid up in cash). 
Unearned meserve Fund. 


Net Surplus : 
cYRUSTISS, & HOPE, President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yora, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


a 


SP 8GO ESE 














schools to teachers and parents, and acts as 
agent in the matter of selling and renting 
school properties. The Teachers’ Agency is | 
| consolidated with the American Schoo! Insti- | 
| tute, established in 1855, and whuse long exist- | 
| ence has proved it to be a satisfactory anvil 
pry to the educational machinery of the | 
country. Mr. Schermerborn has received a 
large number of gratifying testimonials from | 
prominent educators in the United States, and | 
is entitled to the confidence of those who may | | 
need to avail themselves of his services. | 





Fairbanks’ Scales, 


Orders at the scale factory indicate that a 
| Bor d grain crop is «expected in the West this | 


Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist January, 1878, to 


Jecember, 1878......-.-----+: 009,808 47 
olan ———— rou! tes uOT Marked s 
off ist January, 1878. 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 82 


| No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
miums marked (ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 


4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the 0 aa 


same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- ——— 

miums and 

Expenses. .. . $859,960 58 


| year, for nearly fifty 500-bushel hopper scales, | qy,. Company has the following Assets, viz.: 


| and four railway track scales, thirty tons ca 


pacity each, were ordered last week, all for use | 


| in new grain elevators being built in different 
parts of the West.—[{St. Johnsbury, Vt., Cale 
donian, June 13. 





Horace Waters. 
Weare giad to learn that Mr. Horace Waters, 


| the veteran piano dealer, is in a fair way to 


settle his financial difficulties, and expects to 
resume business under even more favorable 
| auspices than 1n the past. 





Piano for Sale, 

For, sale at a large discount, a $750 Haines 
| Bros. Upright Piano. Never been used, Ad- 
|} dress C. C. Cummings, 2338 Union street, 
Brooklyn. 





Fifty Per Cent. Saved 


by using Higgins’ German Laundry Soap. 
Because it is pure. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway. N.Y. 
Assets $4.874,947 O1. 
PINS nncnne, oche o-s00s 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. President, 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional yy ) 
C. P. rEALmeR. Reset 
7.2 oon 








‘Paperintende ent. 
fee KFORD, Actuary. 


All PT. Poles and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discownted at7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
‘Ail forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 





ANY AGENT Who sevds us the names and 


Yoo as : bone fide Ste havete 
and 12c in stamps 
Agents’ Fong. bt monthe fi free, "The RN 


chews sub- 
Foon 
#o7e 
ew. 


reliable inn, 





WNINGS FOR STORES AND DWELL- 
INGs, TENTS and FLAGS of al! Descriptions. 
mude up at Short Notice. Canvasand Bunting for 
sale at Wholesale and Retail. space, eed 
Pee and Camp Chairs to Let at Low Price 
F. SK ELTON, 1,274 B’ way, bet. 32d. 334. Sts.,N. u. 


§2 Sh oo oe penile Prints Gon we 





name in 
en, Ct. 


| Onited States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


ELLIO TROT 10,086,758 00 
| — secured by Stocks, and other- 
| WEG, cocccccccccgccesess socccccces: 704,200 00 
Real “state and soles due the 
Company, estimated at........... 19,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills 5 Sy 1,529,259 74 
Cash in Bank..... c..cccceees seeree 


381, "210 92 


Total Amount of Assets...... 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date allinterest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
— 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor.igs, 
Joun ELLIoTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKK, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Grorae W. LANE, 
Rosert L, STUART, 
James G, DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLEs D. LEVeRICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WiiuaM H. Foaa, 
Peter V. Kine, 

Taos. B. CoppiIneTon, 
Horace K. THURBER, 


J. D. Jonzs, 
aes DENNIS, 

H. Moore, 
falas CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, 
Francis SKIDDY, 
Wm. Strurais, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A, Low 
Witt E Dopex, 
Roya PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A, Hann, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
WILLuaM H. WE 
CuarLes P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name 
40 chromos, 10c. Star Prt’g Co., Northford, Ot. 
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! 
In RUSSIAN ‘‘ TEA HOUSES ”’ each visitor | 
has before him a brass pot containing about | 
a pint of tea, a cruet of vodki (liquor dis- 
tilled from rye), and half a lemon. Insum- 
mer he takes his tea cold, with more lemon 
than vodki. In winter he reverses the 
proportion. Sugar is seldom used. 





SIXTY-SIX CADETS graduated from West 
Point this year. The attendance of out- 
siders was very large throughout the exer- 
cises. President Porter, of Yale College, one 
of the Board of Visitors, addressed the grad- 
uating class, and gratified his audience by 
saying: ‘‘ Aslongas West Point stands, there 
will be law and order in this country.” 





THE LARGEST BRIDGE IN EUROPE will be 
completed next year. It will cross the 
Volga in the Government of Samara, Russia, 
on the Siberian Railroad. The river at the 
point of crossing is four miles wide in the 
spring, and 4,732 feet wide in the autumn. 
The cost of the bridge will be about $3,500,- 
000. Twelve piers, eighty-five feet high, at 
a distance of every 364 feet, will support 
the structure. 





TWO SECTIONS OF AN ELM TREE recently 
cut down in the rear of Battell Chapel, 
Yale College, have been contributed to the 
Scientific School. Professor Brewer has 
made a careful examination of one of them, 
and decides that the age of the tree was 
hundred and fifty-one years. Accord-, 
ing to the rings showing the years of growth® 
it had a diameter of about fifteentinches a 
the time of the Revolution. One section 
will be sent to Harvard College. 


one 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 
PILLSBURY’S BEST MINNESOTA 


And other Choice Brands of Flour. 


BUTTER! 


The Best Creamery and also the Best Dairy Butter 
Fresh Every Day. 


‘ 
HAMS! 

Choicest Sugar Cured Hams," Whittaker,” * Davis, 
and other brands, and agenera! assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES, 

J. THOMPSON, 121 ATLANTI AVE., Brooklyn 
Corner Henry street. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Uonyecttunery, | 
No. 30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 

















Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de 
Crate Jellied Game, ef, rami 
ottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


sup- 


Bowe 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 





A Matter of Impor tance to 
People that have Feet. 


To Know Where to Get a Comfortable 


BOOT AND SHOE. 


he *“*McComber’”’ 1s the only last on which 
Boots and Shoes can be made to fit the Feet. 
For sale and made to order by 


F. EDWARDS, 


166 and 168 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE |S 
Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of a the Latest styles. A Specialty made | 
of BLACK FETS: -W hA Also has the | 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, where Collars | 
and Cuffs can be laundried equa! to & | 
213 Fulton St., near Concord, Vivecktys. 


BU = SHOES. | 


The onan ~ are those made | 


EDWINC. BURT, NewYork | 


SEND TO 


E.D.BURT & Co. 


287 fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y * 
who are his Special Agents, | 
for their |llustrated Cata- | 
logue and Price List. Goods | 
forwarded | 
by mail or! 

express. 

All orders | 
will receive | 
prompt at- | 
tention. | 






















Lis% BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTOKY 
47, 49, 51 one BERG 8?.; REPOSITORY, 286 | 
ana 20 LA H AV., near ith Av., Brookiyn. 

Where we yy on hand an assortment of car. 
riages at redu prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons. jump seat top 
and no top p tons, doctors’ phastons. bugles 
and depot wagons, both new and md-hand. 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned ‘axles to both 

new and already in use. 


| Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 















POROUS PLASTER: 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY 


eisno comparison between it and the 





m slow acting porous plaster, It is in 
“ry way superior to all other external remedie 
ge luding liniments and the so-called electric all 
appliances. It contains new medicinal elements 
which in combination with rubber, possess the 
most extraordinary pain relieving, strengthening 
and curative properties. « Any physician in you 
»wh locality will confirm the above statement, 
For Lame Back, Rheumatism, Female Weak 
iees, Stubborn and Ne »glected Colds and Coughs, 
Diseased Kidneys, Whooping Cough, Affection 
of the Heart, and all ills for which porous pla 
ers are used, it is simply the best known remedy, 
Ask tor Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Take 
no Other, Sold by Druggists. Sent on receipt cs 


rice, 25¢.by Seabury & Johnson,?21 Platt St. 


omens | 





The Human Locomotive should be careful! 
sng neered, otherwise it may run off the track of 
ifeatany moment. Te keep its delicate internal 
machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good 


working condition when out of order, is the pecu- | 


} 


lar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient | 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, with 
‘ut irritating the b wels; the tone and vigor 
which it imcoarts to the stonach; its sppetizing 
effects ; its cooling, refresbing operation in ferer; 
the relief it affords in headache; its antibilious 
properties, and ite superior merits as a general cor- 
rective, justify the assertion that it is, beyond al! 
com parison, the most vaiuable family medicine o of | 


the age. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








(LIQUID.) 
For Dyspepsia, Mental and Phys- 


ical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality. 


Horsford, late Professor in Harvard University. 

There seems to be no difference of opinion in 
nigh medical authority of the value of phoephoric 
acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to 
the public which seems tO so happily meet the 
weneral want ae this. 


It is not aauseous, but agreeable to the 
taste, 

Ne danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stim- 
ulants as are necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with water 
and sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphiet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manfrs. 

Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a 
bottle free of expense, except expfess charges. 

Manufaetured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
W ORES, Providence, R. 1 





G54 61D HOME FOR INVALIDS,— Surf 
Bathing, "ea Breeze, Good Medicxi Care, Large 
Ror ms, Splenaid Scenery, u Quiet Home. a,grand 
place to build u p peat again. Write fora circu- 
lar. Address, Crothers. New London. Conn 





ALWAYS SELECT THD 


THE BEST 
I)SHORTLAURTINEZE Lv) 






Is endorsed + AL 
COVERING’ ACITY & DURABILITY 
EXCEED ANY KNOWN PAINT. Buildings 
Painted with our Prepared Paints, if not satisfac- 
tory, will be Repainted at onr Expense. 
207 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
‘Simpl patient to anotoer, Moore’ 
Vii ules have become the most 
popular medicine of the day for 
| Chills and all Malarial Diseases. sold by 
LS rae for 5U cents (50-50). See. pamphlet 


C. Meore on Malaria,” sent free on applica- 
aan 8 Cortlandt Street, New York. Mention this 





on their merits, as recommended By 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


‘Te Peasenee your Teeth ~ Dellue’ $ 


HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 























The Latest and Most Im- 
Uss ONLY proved Aba minal 
av, Preparations, 4. ratented Nov. 19, 08 
S - : | ay ™y No. 1, Sewed, $2.00. 
I LL U -_ Biscotine, x ye No. ed a a s poen 
a! = C: = (infant's Food. It supports the abdo- 
mY. EAU > §.P. Hair Tonic ast stretch. It gives 
: i _- Jiet to invalids, and i 
e My N G Ft ' Q U FA o Toilet Waters, n perfect-ntting ‘Corset 
< eve eR ri 
2] COTE -W KS S Sachets D'Tris, ° by all Vfirstclass 
‘: , . dealers in the U.S., or 
i o35 enonoway Fa cciiied BRE 
Pe NEN -YORK. & Giycerine Lotion ave 
¥ - Pectoral C : = 
euga = = 
| WOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, dc. de. . SUMMER 












UNION 


ZIMMERMAN UNDER-FLANNELS. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
Two Garments in One, 





a : DRYER & BAKE OVEN \ FOR 
_. Over 11,000 in use. ,i LADIES 
The BEST in the Market, 4 j AND 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron j CHILDREN. 
AGENTS WANTED. 4 Descriptive Catalogue free. 
ad Send for Circular. Address { Mention this paper. 
: ZIMMERMAN FR'JIT DRYER CO., J 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 


6E.1 4th St., N. Y. City. 


Cincinnati, Vhio, 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 








D XPERIEN( ED Courier for  Burope, German 
| Best q quali ity it ash B ue. and most !!beral measure. sur languages; highest personal references 
D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Proprieto in “Americ 1; disengaged by August. G. Sch., St. 
253 North Second St. Philaaelphia. | | John’s, N. B. 








| ‘DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 
85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
SUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROW CREAMERIBS 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


| Buyers served direct from St. Jobn’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


| Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 





| 85 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, | 


Fine China and Glass Geods, Majelica, 
| We dg wood ane Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment. of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 


Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


IHE WEEKLY SUN; 


“~ A large Eight-Page Sheet aa 
F ifty-Six broad Columns, will be 
sent, Post Paid,to any Addre 
till Jan. 1, 1880, 


Address THE SUN, New York City. 


(IN PATENT, WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





—< 


Ss, 








TWENTY CENTS WILL SECURE for THREE MONTHS, on TRIAL, THE 


NATIONAL" sci. TEACHER 


SCHOOL 


Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; Clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE KEYSTONE MATTRESS. 











Oe Bee Healthful and aeotpmical. 
Jesirable Spring Be 

anufacturers, No. 
t® Bend for Descriptive C Satie and Price List. 


Durable, Comfortable, 
ROBERT KELSO & ( 


Altogether. ithe >Most 


210 ‘Markee Street, Philadelphia. 
ON BEDSTEADS A SPECIALTY. 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY avian QUARTER 


Contains two pages devoted to each Lesson, a Map showing Paul’s Travels, a Model 
Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, a Temperance 
Lesson, and six pages of Music. The Questions are Clear, Stimulating, Thorough. 








100 Copies for three months cost only ~ - - $3.00 
50 Copies for three months cost only - - - 1.50 
25 Copies for three months cost only ~ - : 7 

Specimen Copy 3 Cents; Single Copy, per year, . +12 





aper. 


Trial box Free to any Minister. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











582 THE ——— UNION. Vor, XTX., No. 26. 


Hates an Sore Ress Silver Plated Ware E. 0) Bassford nana BRIPANNIA C0. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, mooerown tare company, ses ccvrmesosressessve | No, 46 Bast 14th St, 
ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, MIDDLETOWN, CONN., | H(V}USE - FU Nii UNION SQUARE, 



































. and 13 John Street, New York. 
a AND IN AMERICA, MANUFACTURERS OF 
RESTAURANT | 
. 4 4 6 AU RA Fs | ~ C F A HINRICHS HAS JUST ISSUED HIS PRICE-LIST 
Broadway & Eleventh St. ; . ° ’ | oo Sore SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
- | NO HOU cexeerae wot D BE WITHOU = 
This establishment Is locates in the midst ofthe 3! PARK PLACE, Up-Stairs, | IT, KVEN IF NOT TO PATRONIZE HIM, TX 
great retail trade of the city, and very near to the wxw wom | SAVE TREMSET. Ves HOM BEING IMPOSED | Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
principal places of »musement; it is directly opp::- r SELVES PAY ABOUT THE SAME PRICE As | 
site Grace Church anc the Methodist Book Ro: ms. | BASSFORD RETAILS AT, THIS BOOK OF 80 Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &e, 
Fre Bote) is FIRST-CLASS IN ALL ITS Af. Lawn Tennis, Archery, | LARGE PAGES, CAREFULLY INDEXED AND | — 
POINTMENTS; the Rooms are large and we | ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, CAN BE | ‘ Phe 
ventilated. The BROADWAY PRUMENADE is = . k t l |HaD ON APPLICATION, OR MAILED FREE| &® Particular attention is invited to our 
ee. pean : TICKEL, LACFOSSE, | TO ANY ADDRESS. | Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
e “ . bas ar sta ts » a 2 
tion of the past twenty yours, axil taeait by travel: And other Implements for Out-Door Games. | and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
ers to have no superior. a ‘Edward D. Bass or | to wear receivejan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
___ WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. Wholesale and Retail. | | This feature renders these goods more eco- 
; Puteo-Liste ou anelention | HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES, 
THE MAPLEWOOD, aaie pice . Rae wali coreg ‘ ; pomical and durable than those of any other 
So ES oa ees CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, SILVERWARE, manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
BETHLEHEM, White Mountains, N. H. | WOODENWARE, AND tively small. This method of plating we 
Ampie ac sousmatations f 1r 400 guests, Sanitary EDU C AT I¢ IN TAL. y ethod « I gz 








rravsemente perfect = r apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 
oO. D. SEAVEY, of BH tel Brunswick, Boston REP RIGERAT ORS, 


denies AMERICAN AND FOREIGN t=" To protect the purchaser 
3, 12. 13, 15,16, AND 17 COOPER INSTITUTE, | against imitations, it should be 
Reve re House TEACHERS’ ACENCY CORNER OF 8TH 8T. AND AD AND ‘TH AVS. | observed that the 











improved 
23 Union Square, New York, 
BOSTON, MASS Supplies Colleges, Sch ols and Families with tho. NEW YORK CITY. | Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
tai ta alll roughly competent Professors, Principals ano ‘ 
.| Teachers for every department of Instruction. Mark, 1847, ROCERS BROS., 
The subscriber having secured a long lease of 


Families going abroad or to the country for the I H. ‘= xu.” 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior ; | 4 


his favorite hote!, on libera! terms, announces 4 - 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!l on or address Miss M t= FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 





: iis ? J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers | SP ea 
ATES REDUCED to $2.50 and $3 per Agency. 23 Union Square, New York. | Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 
Day. g | 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 


j}and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelp! ia 
| 


ae EST TEACHERS. AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
Notwithstanding this reduction in price, the un B for every department of testruction, iow or 
h gh, prom tiy provided for Families, schools, 
olleges. Cacdic ae New Bulletin mailed for 
CHAS. B. FERRIN, Proprietor. stamp mae ie 

= J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., Secretary. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 30 Hast Mth st., near University PL, N.Y 


P. O., Woodstock, Ulster County, Ag ereee, for exceptionally low terms. at 


OVERLOOK MOUNTAIN HOUSE. Ulaverack \\ Y, College & Hudson River Institute, | 


House new in 1878, enlarged and improved Riv. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., Pres't. 
for 1879. Contains all modern improvements. | 
> - ‘ 
Telegraph, steam and gas. Elevation over j yeaa Aw Byer ey oy oe ly DCE) 
3,000 feet above tide water. 500 feet higher vers ai: term opens Sept. 25th. Address | 
: NCIS ; lo e ‘oO 
than other hotelin the Catskills. Views mag- Sook. ERASE eee: ee aren, COM, | 
nificent, valley and mountain. Terms $3 per a P 
day. Reasonable terms for week or month. SIGLAR S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
For circulars, address NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
James Smith, Proprietor, Preparation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
ates are taking the highest rank at Yale anc 


Wittinme. By entering their s¢ns at 10, or not 
\) ND VILLAS, later than 12 years of age, parents wiil gain largely 






Exhibition. 1876. 
| $3 Ertract from the American Institute 
| Report . “ Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- 
| Walled Ice Pitecbers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.’ 

*We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” 


LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 


rivailed exceilence of the table will be maintained. 


























py a a ons tho +o of preparatior 

New London, Conn., 2th season. Nowopen. Un- ints to Paren seot on application. Corre | 

surpassed accommodations and attractions; boat- | $207Cence solicited. Address | 

ing, sea bathing. fishing; pure air, perfect drain HE NEY’ W SIGLABR AM. | 

age. For circulars or ergasements address, 

H. 8S. CROCKER, Propr. GROVE HALL, New HAVEN, CONN. I nsurance C ‘ompa ny. 

LARENDON HOTEL, SARATOGA, Mss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. : 
now open: Rates reduce~. $2.50 and $3 per day acious tostitytion. tirahly plan | — 

livera. arrangements made with famil es. Ac joress ovtd Pei ne he thea nae com Ure ‘Ot pupils. Phe teac h- | ‘ _s 

for engagements, Sturtevant House, New York: ing is th: rough in every depurtmert of study.| Easy to learn to ride. An ordinary rider | United States Branch. 


Clarendon Hotel, Saratoga. or Delevan House, | Highly endorse: by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Duna ; P , 
Albany CHAS. E. LELAND. and others. Terms moderate. For testimontais | Can distance tbe best horse in a day’s run 


and further information, adcress Miss Montfort. | gover ordinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,i72 











ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.. pereties- Statement January | 79. 
S \HESNUT STREET SEMUNARY. | miles in 6 days at Agricultural Hall, London. — yt, 1879 
“THE COLUMBIAN.” MIss a hg ang tse DILLAYE, Principals, Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, witb | Assets = Sates States. $4,301,897.07 
First class. Open June 15. The Thirtieth year will open sapioashes th, at 16 ae P ; | Total abilities, including 
#EO.1.C nea ky roprretor, Chestnut Street. Phil: adelph ia, price-list and full information. 


Re-insurance. 2.430,505.86 


| THE POPE MVF'C CO.,  itiitin U.S during wis ROOD ESE 
ALBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE CHU RC H EQU IPME} NT. | S4 SUMMER STREET. . \Secuiets ineteding ”" 600,583.84 


(From St. James Mosel, Jacks nv 




















losses 1,971.9 os 
Alburgh Springs, Vt. senaeieteumes.© | BOSTON, Mass. | a i 9971,219.82 
will Guee June Se enna prannneat. M OT H Ss eateries | “ S a = ve i Pree : say 4199 
The location is near the head o e Champlain 5 . Ne . ’ cs ED ANAGER, 
tin (eng th alo Aas Tan CHURCH a ea 1s witttam se 
sport in fishing and boating, with d2iighttu! drives 





fiat kn tao baptist: menocattne Werks cusnions Electric Pen & Press, join our couony: anys 


! 
rounds, which are especially efficacious yomes A Wonderful Invention, | Maps & pamphlets free. JF. Mancha. ‘ eaeet Va. 
and as Useful as Wonder- | 


we is used for duplica- METALLIC SHINGLES. 





or diseases of the skin and blood, serofula, rheu 
matism, dyspepsia, kidney and temale complaints THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT, 
No pains wil! bespared to make ita desirable pom e. 


Inquiries may be made cf G. D. Gilman, 307 FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 





” y ( ) - tipg written or printed a . ”, ope 
Nie Meee hae after thee Alburgt, BL itbiet on Give the MOST POWERFUL. the SOFTEST, matter, wheo from three Gold Medal Awarded at Puris Exposition, 1878, 
. KNAPP. Proprietor. ; THEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for| to ten thousand copies | 








Chusehes. Stor ree, Show Windows, Pariors, Banks. | are wanted, and is super- | 
Galleries, Theaters, Depots, ete. | seding the printing press 


ie ‘oe el come t designs. } and all other means »f multiplying printed a 
Send size of room. et circular and estimate. It is ‘nvaluable for educational institutions, | 
A libera! discount to churches and the trade churches, banking and mercantiie houses, profes- | 

4 I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. | siona! ana business men. “end for price-list anc 


samples of work. Call at the office and see it in | 


XK Ny, Wy, 


« 


ANY 


EUROPEAN PLAN. > actual operation i ‘4 

” T. CLELAND, Genera astern Agent, | 

No. 17 Beacon Street, | MENEELYS BELLS. at. war VoRm 
. , For Churches, own to the uplie gine: peso st. Fae oe Make the best roof in the world. 
BOSTON, Mass. iy Superior to Tin. Cheaper than 











are made at tthe MENEE 
RY,” W 


¥ ' supplied to consumers at 
This House is situated on Beacon Hill; near FOUND Roel oh 4 wy } e. Pees FINE TEAS srtoee besmer than ever known 


the State House, and commands a fine view of a ; me Par og 
Boston Harbor. Rooms delightfully cool and BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | peirgsoldon'yin susan ee @nd among the very¥ no breakage in carriage or puttir rt 
pleasant during the summer months. All the! Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches | wealthy. Send for reduced price-list, and compare ioe A ats life timp Y.- 
theaters and principal stores are within five | schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY | with other houses. ¥ waweha cs. 
minutes’ walk. Central, but quiet. 


Slate, and less than 4 the weight 
Cannot Crack. Fire Proof. Can be 
put on by any Carpenter. 

7% per cent. ssved in freicht, with 













WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. Tea Co. IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnat_o |COnsumers’ Importing Fea ©. | P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 
none. GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING. 


penne aa Tailoring, Furnishing and Outfitting of Every Description. 


LH. JANVRIN & C0. Proprietors | Qrqers by Mail | Siitztricte'sussnccuss wuentacticnertccinen ser ortne | Orders by Mail 
ee country to order with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most 


, Promptly Filled | Steerer ri tsramae, over 20000 eigen sues wim eve wanens | Promptly Filled 
| Successor to AN J ° =. 
GEO. L. BURR, Merchant Clothier,**esrsicistcen iss." ee 




















MABIE, TODD. & BARD, THE MACKINNON PEN. The ont Peaegene.zyere 


Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, | 
Toothpicks, Etc. 


| 
| Bar eecee oo 
a 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK.) edb . 
‘SEND FOR [ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. © 
* 

















